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Much  of  the  writing  and  speaking  you’ll  do  in  the  future  will  serve  a practical  purpose.  You  may  want 
to  voice  an  opinion  and  convince  others  to  agree  with  you,  or  you  may  need  to  present  information 
skillfully  so  that  people  will  understand  it.  You’ll  probably  have  to  write  letters  for  a variety  of  purposes, 
In  your  job,  you’ll  likely  be  expected  to  communicate  effectively  through  speaking  and  writing  as  you 
work  with  your  employer,  your  colleagues,  and  the  people  you  serve. 

In  this  module,  you’ll  focus  on  functional  communication— that  is,  creating  texts  and  speaking  in  a 
variety  of  practical  situations.  You’ll  think  about  expressing  your  ideas  in  speeches  and  letters,  writing 
effective  e-mail  messages,  and  presenting  an  impressive  report.  The  skills  you  develop  in  this  module 
should  make  you  more  confident  of  your  ability  to  handle  your  future  communication  challenges. 
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Issues  and  Opinions 


Because  you  live  in  a democratic  society,  you’re  accustomed  to  voicing  your  opinions  freely.  As  well, 
you’ve  likely  found  yourself  in  situations  in  which  you  strongly  disagreed  with  other  people’s  opinions. 
Perhaps  you’ve  also  listened  to  someone  argue  a point  of  view  persuasively  and,  as  a result,  changed 
your  own  opinion. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  read  several  articles  and  essays  in  which  people  express  opinions,  and  you’ll 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  explore  your  own  views  on  several  subjects.  When  you’ve  completed  this 
section,  you’ll  be  able  to  express  your  own  views  more  effectively  in  an  essay  or  a letter  to  the  editor. 


Section  1 : Issues  and  Opinions  1 1 


^e^m7:  Ethical  Issues 


I" 

I 


Do  you  believe  strongly  that  some  things  are  right  and  others  are  wrong?  Or  do  you 
feel  that  most  moral  laws  are  relative,  depending  on  the  situation? 

Think  about  the  following  situations: 

• You’re  walking  through  a park  and  you  find  someone’s  wallet.  It  contains 
identification  as  well  as  more  than  a hundred  dollars  in  cash. 

• While  writing  a social  studies  exam,  you  know  that  a friend  of  yours 
(who  didn’t  study  for  the  exam)  can  see  your  multiple-choice  answer  sheet. 

• As  you’re  driving  home  from  school,  you  see  a group  of  teenaged  boys  circling 
and  bullying  a boy  their  own  age. 

• While  you’re  at  work,  you  notice  that  another  employee  has  pocketed  some 
cash  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  cash  register. 

• As  a punishment  for  doing  something  that  your  parents  disapproved  of,  you’ve 
been  grounded.  Then,  when  your  parents  are  away  for  the  night,  a friend 
invites  you  to  a party. 

What  action  would  you  take  in  these  situations?  Do  you  have  strong  moral  principles 
that  guide  your  ethical  choices?  Or  do  your  morals  change  according  to  the  situation? 
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How  would  you  handle  the  previously  mentioned  situations?  Would  you  be 
tempted  to  help  your  cheating  friend  or  keep  the  money  in  the  wallet?  Would 
you  assist  the  boy  who  is  being  bullied,  or  would  you  ignore  this  situation? 

Would  you  go  to  the  party  and  lie  to  your  parents?  Do  you  try  to  do  the  right 
thing  even  when  no  one  is  watching  you? 

As  a child,  you  likely  listened  to  or  read  fairy  tales  that  dealt  with  a conflict  between 
good  and  evil.  Turn  to  page  297  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  the  modern  tale 
called  “The  White  Knight”  by  Eric  Nicol. 

This  modern  fairy  tale  is  an  allegory,  a story  in  which  the  characters  and  situations 
are  symbolic.  The  characters  represent  types  of  people  rather  than  individuals,  and 
the  situations  represent  types  of  situations  rather  than  a specific  situation. 

Allegories  and  fables  (stories  with  animal  characters)  are  traditional  methods  of 
teaching  people  moral  lessons. 

1.  What  does  each  of  the  following  symbolize  or  represent? 

a.  the  White  Knight 

b.  the  Forest 

c.  the  Black  Knight 

d.  the  knights  whose  armour  had  turned  grey 

2.  How  does  the  White  Knight  change  over  time  as  he  hunts  the  Black  Knight? 

3.  When  the  White  Knight  kills  the  young  white  knight,  the  young  man  whispers  as 
he’s  dying,  “Is  evil  then  triumphant?” 

a.  What  does  the  young  knight  believe  about  the 
White  Knight? 


4.  Consider  the  author’s  message  about  life. 


b.  What  behaviour  or  beliefs  is  the  author  of  this 
fairy  tale  criticizing? 


b.  Why  is  the  White  Knight  horrified  by  these  words? 


a.  What  message  is  presented  in  the  ending  of  this 
fairy  tale? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 05  in  the  Appendix, 


Your  ethics  are  your  moral  standards — the  way  you  judge 
your  own  behaviour  and  the  behaviour  of  others.  How 
ethical  are  you?  Would  you  compare  yourself  to  the  White 
Knight  in  the  fairy  tale?  Or  is  your  armour  somewhat  grey? 


J 


Did  you  enjoy  reading  this  modern  fairy  tale?  Write  your  own  allegorical  tale. 
Think  about  an  ethical  situation  that  you  would  like  to  write  about.  (You 
could  use  one  of  the  situations  from  the  beginning  of  this  lesson.)  Then 
create  some  allegorical  characters  to  represent  good  and  evil.  Most  allegories 
have  a strong  moral  message,  with  good  triumphing  over  evil.  However,  you 
could  follow  Eric  NicoEs  example  and  make  the  ending  a lesson  in  modern 
ethics  rather  than  traditional  beliefs. 


A person  who  is  honest  and  trustworthy  is  said  to  be  someone  with  integrity.  Are 
you  such  a person? 

To  assess  your  ethics  further,  turn  to  page  309  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read 
the  article  “A  Matter  of  Ethics.”  Do  the  quiz  in  the  article;  if  possible,  have  another 
student  do  this  quiz,  and  then  compare  your  responses. 

5.  Select  one  of  the  ten  items  in  the  quiz,  and  in  a few  sentences,  describe  how  you 
would  deal  with  this  situation. 

6.  Do  you  agree  with  most  of  the  opinions  in  the  answers  to  the  quiz?  Do  you 
strongly  disagree  with  any  of  these  answers? 

For  helpful  comments,  turn  to  page  1 06  in  the  Appendix. 

As  you  can  see  from  this  quiz,  many  ethical  situations  are  conundrums  or 
dilemmas— situations  in  which  there  is  no  easy  answer.  In  most  dilemmas, 
every  choice  has  negative  consequences. 


Sometimes,  life  presents  people  with  extremely 
difficult  ethical  choices.  Think,  for  example,  about  a 
situation  in  which  someone  is  fatally  ill  or  has  become 
severely  disabled  as  a result  of  an  accident.  Does  this 
person  have  the  right  to  end  his  or  her  own  life? 
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Society  demands  that  governments  make  laws  on  ethical  issues,  and  judges  face 
challenges  in  dealing  with  cases  related  to  ethics.  Should  the  individual’s  wishes  be 
respected?  Or  should  society  have  moral  standards  that  everyone  has  to  follow? 

One  person  who  has  had  to  face  this  moral  dilemma  is  Christopher  Reeve,  the  actor 
who  played  the  lead  role  in  Superman.  Turn  to  page  323  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and 
discover  how  Reeve  dealt  with  his  paralysis  and  the  moral  dilemma  that  he  faced. 


(Joat^nd.^ 

Do  you  admire  Christopher  Reeve?  Do  you  think  he  made  the  right  decision? 
If  you  had  been  in  his  situation,  would  you  have  made  the  same  decision? 


7.  Christopher  Reeve’s  accident  didn’t  change  only  his  own  life.  How  were  the  lives 
of  other  people  in  his  family  affected  by  his  accident? 

8.  What  factors  helped  Reeve  make  the  decision  to  continue  to  live? 

9.  In  what  ways  is  it  ironic  that  Christopher  Reeve,  who  played  the  role  of 
“Superman”  in  the  movies,  suffered  this  accident?  What  does  this  irony 
teach  you  about  life? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  106  in  the  Appendix, 


Z' 


V. 


In  this  lesson,  you  thought  about  some  ethical  issues 
and  moral  dilemmas.  You  learned  that  these  issues  often 
involve  difficult  choices.  Keep  in  mind  that  your  integrity 
as  a human  being  is  largely  determined  by  your  ethics, 
and  others  judge  you  by  your  words  and  conduct. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
question  1 in  Section  1 . 


Have  you  thought  about  how  you  intend  to  live  your  life?  What  code  of  conduct  will 
you  adopt?  What  words  of  wisdom  have  influenced  your  behaviour  and  attitudes? 
How  do  you  plan  to  treat  the  people  with  whom  you  live,  work,  and  play?  How  do 
you  plan  to  treat  strangers  with  whom  you  come  in  contact? 


One  popular  opinion  suggests  that  you  shouldn’t  judge  people  by  the  way 
they  treat  their  friends  and  family,  but  rather  by  the  way  they  treat  strangers. 
One  dating  advisor  recommends  that  people  should  pay  closer  attention  to 
the  way  their  date  treats  a server  in  a restaurant,  as  this  will  offer  a more 
accurate  picture  of  their  date’s  personality.  Do  you  agree  with  this  advice? 

Do  you  feel  that  people  adjust  their  behaviour  depending  on  the  situation 
and  the  people  with  whom  they’re  interacting?  Do  you  treat  important  or 
influential  people  differently  from  others? 

No  doubt  you’ve  accepted  and  rejected  a lot  of  advice  on  your  behaviour  and  your 
attitudes.  As  you  take  on  more  responsibilities  in  life,  you’ll  need  to  address  the 
moral  code  that  you  intend  to  live  by.  One  thing  you’ll  have  to  decide  is  how  you 
intend  to  treat  other  people. 

The  text  you’ll  read  next  is  part  of  a meditation  written  by  John  Donne,  an  English 
poet  who  lived  over  four  hundred  years  ago.  Turn  to  page  361  in  Between  the 
Lines  12,  and  read  “No  Man  Is  an  Island.” 


Maria:  1 really  don’t  understand  this  poem.  Why  would  the  death  of  a stranger  make 
any  difference  to  me? 

Paul:  I think  that  Donne  means  that  all  people  are  connected  to  each  other. 

Danielle:  Exactly.  We’re  all  human  beings  struggling  and  suffering  through  life. 
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Yuri:  Well,  sometimes,  we’re  sharing  joy  and  happiness,  too. 

Krista:  Sure.  But  we’re  not  alone.  We’re  affected  by  everyone  else,  and  we  affect 
others  by  what  we  do  and  say. 

Maria:  1 see  what  you  mean.  Kindness  is  contagious.  Even  a smile  can  make  a 
difference  in  someone’s  day. 


Danielle:  If  we  could  really  understand  that,  maybe  we’d  see  that  we’re  all  parts 
of  the  main,  as  Donne  says.  We’re  not  islands;  we’re  part  of  a continent. 

1.  What  comparisons  does  Donne  use  in  this  poem? 

2.  The  tolling  of  a bell  in  England  during  Donne’s  time  often  meant  that  someone 
had  died.  Why  does  Donne  say  “never  send  to  know  / For  whom  the  bell  tolls: 
It  tolls  for  thee”? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 06  in  the  Appendix. 


As  you  live  your  life,  you  may  find  that  at  times  you  want  to  withdraw  from  the 
people  around  you.  Paul  Simon’s  famous  song  lyrics  in  “1  Am  a Rock”  express  the 
feelings  of  someone  who  wants  to  retreat  from  the  world.  Turn  to  page  363  and  read 
“1  Am  a Rock”  by  Paul  Simon. 


3.  John  Donne  says  that  people  aren’t  islands  but  are  a part  of  a continent.  In 
contrast,  the  speaker  in  Paul  Simon’s  song  says,  “I  am  a rock.  1 am  an  island. 
Why  does  the  speaker  want  to  isolate  himself  or  herself  from  other  people? 
Why  does  the  speaker  compare  himself  or  herself  to  a rock? 


Section  1 : Issues  and  Opinions 
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4.  What  mood  is  created  by  this  song?  What  images  strongly  suggest  this  mood? 


empathize:  to 
understand  how 
another  person  feels 


5.  Do  you  empathize  with  the  speaker  in  Paul  Simon’s  song  lyrics?  In  other  words, 
have  you  ever  felt  the  same  way  as  the  speaker? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 06  in  the  Appendix, 

Although  the  purpose  of  most  literature  isn’t  to  teach  or  preach,  some  texts  have 
been  written  expressly  to  advise  people  on  how  to  act  and  think.  The  poem  you’ll 
read  next  is  a famous  example  of  a literary  text  that  attempts  to  influence  your 
behaviour  and  attitudes.  Turn  to  page  270  in  Between  the  Lines  12  and  read  the 
poem  “Desiderata”  by  Max  Ehrmann. 


Does  this  poem  inspire  you  to  make  any  changes  in  your  attitudes  or 
behaviour?  Think  about  some  of  the  advice  you’ve  received  in  your  life. 

Who  has  had  the  most  influence  on  your  behaviour  and  thoughts?  What 
words  of  advice  have  been  most  meaningful  to  you?  What  advice  have 
you  disregarded?  Have  you  ever  regretted  ignoring  someone’s  advice? 

6.  You  may  have  noticed  in  the  margin  notes  in  your  textbook  that  the  word 
desiderata  is  a Latin  word  meaning  things  desired  or  needed.  Why  is  this 
word  appropriate  as  a title  for  this  poem? 

7.  What  do  you  think  that  the  poet  means  in  the  following  lines: 

a.  “Remember  what  peace  there  may  be  in  silence.” 

b.  “If  you  compare  yourself  with  others,  you  may  become  vain  or  bitter.” 

c.  “Nurture  strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  in  sudden  misfortune.” 

8.  What  observations  can  you  make  about  Max  Ehrmann’s  writing  style  in  this 
poem?  Describe  the  tone  of  his  poem  and  his  use  of  language.  Do  elements  in 
his  poem  remind  you  of  other  texts  that  you  have  read? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 07  In  the  Appendix. 

Many  of  the  texts  that  you  encounter  can  challenge  your  assumptions,  attitudes, 
values,  and  beliefs.  Some  texts  may  change  the  way  you  think  and  act.  They  may 
change  the  way  you  look  at  the  world  and  how  you  perceive  your  role  in  society. 
To  learn  more  about  the  ways  texts  can  change  their  audiences,  view  “The  Power 
of  Texts  to  Influence  People’s  Values  and  Behaviours”  on  your  English  Language 
Arts  30-2  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 


empathize:  to 
understand  how 
another  person  feels 
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Poetry  is  often  used  as  a text  in  posters.  Perhaps  some  of  the  lines  in  these  three 
poems  motivate  you  to  create  a visual  representahon.  Create  a poster  by  selecting 
a thought-provoking  quotation  and  illustrating  it  with  an  appropriate  visual 
(You  can  view  posters  on  the  Internet  to  see  some  examples  of  poster  art.} 


At  times  in  your  life,  you  may  feel  like  a rock  or  an  island; 
at  other  times,  you  may  feel  that  you’re  part  of  a continent. 
Sometimes,  you  may  feel  discouraged  or  depressed;  but 
keep  in  mind  the  last  words  of  “Desiderata”:  “With  all  its 
sham  and  drudgery  and  broken  dreams,  it’s  still  a 
beautiful  world.  Be  cheerful.  Strive  to  be  happy.” 


Go  to  page  4 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
question  2 In  Section  1 ♦ 


tesm3:  Personal  Reflections 


When  you  read  newspapers  and  magazines,  you 
may  notice  that  many  of  these  media  feature 
regular  columnists— writers  who  produce  an  essay 
on  a regular  basis.  These  writers  are  not  reporting 
news;  they’re  commenting  on  current  events  or 
human  behaviour. 


Christie  Blatchford  is  a writer  whose  columns  are 
syndicated  in  many  Canadian  newspapers.  Turn  to 
page  275  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  “Dogs 
and  Books.”  As  you  read  her  essay,  think  about 
her  purpose. 

In  Module  3,  you  noticed  how  writers  organize 
their  ideas.  You  learned  that  some  writers  use 
an  inductive  approach,  in  which  they  begin  with 
details  and  lead  up  to  their  thesis  or  main  idea. 
Other  writers  use  a deductive  pattern  of 
organization,  placing  their  thesis  at  the  beginning 
and  using  details  to  support  their  main  idea. 


1.  Reread  Christie  Blatchford’s  first  paragraph.  Do  you  feel  that  you  know  what  her 
essay  is  going  to  be  about?  Is  she  using  an  inductive  or  deductive  pattern  of 
organization? 

2.  Copy  the  following  chart  into  your  notebook.  Use  it  to  list  Blatchford’s  reasons 
for  arguing  that  books  and  dogs  are  faithful  friends  that  don’t  let  you  down. 


Christie  Biatchford’s  Supporting  Details 

Why  Books  Are  Faithful  Friends 

Why  Dogs  Are  Faithful  Friends 

3.  As  you  learned  in  earlier  modules,  a writer’s  tone  (attitude  toward  the  subject)  is 
very  important.  How  would  you  describe  Blatchford’s  tone  in  this  essay?  Is  she 
essentially  optimistic  or  pessimistic?  Quote  two  sentences  to  illustrate  your 
response. 

4.  One  way  that  Blatchford  supports  her  ideas  is  through  the  use  of  anecdotes 

(short,  personal  stories).  How  do  these  stories  contribute  to  her  essay’s  effectiveness? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 07  in  the  Appendix. 


Do  you  agree  with  Christie  Blatchford’s  ideas?  Do  you  think  that  animals  can 
help  people  manage  difficult  times  in  their  lives?  What  other  animals  or 
things  or  activities  do  people  depend  on  when  they’re  upset  or  depressed? 
Who  or  what  do  you  depend  on  to  cheer  you  up  and  help  you  cope  when 
you’re  discouraged? 


Every  year  on  November  11,  Canadians  pause  to  honour  those  who  have  been  killed 
in  the  service  of  their  country.  Remembrance  Day  is  an  occasion  when  people  think 
of  past  wars,  present  conflicts,  and  the  future.  The  next  essay  you’ll  read  is  written 
by  Stephen  Hume,  a well-known  Canadian  journalist.  In  this  essay,  Hume  reflects 
on  the  meaning  of  Remembrance  Day.  Turn  to  page  317  in  Between  the  Lines  12, 
and  read  “Lest  We  Forget  Our  Capacity  to  Kill.’’ 


5.  Stephen  Hume  uses  statistics  to  emphasize  the  disastrous  consequences  of  war. 
What  statistics  does  he  quote  to  support  this  idea? 
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6.  Hume  also  quotes  from  Donald  Pearce’s  journals  written  during  World  War  11. 
Why  does  Hume  include  this  lengthy  quotation? 

7.  Do  you  agree  with  Pearce  that  “everyone  should  be  required  to  spend  a couple  of 
hours  examining  a single  smashed  home?”  What  do  you  think  the  effect  would  be 
if  people  could  see  for  themselves  the  destruction  caused  by  war? 

8.  As  you’ve  learned,  writers  often  end  with  a strong  message.  Reread  the  last  two 
paragraphs  of  Stephen  Hume’s  column.  What  is  his  final  message? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 08  in  the  Appendix. 

After  the  September  11,  2001,  terrorist  attack  in  the  United  States,  numerous  writers 
commented  on  the  attack  and  the  American  reaction  to  it.  Turn  to  page  320  in 
Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  Rick  McConnell’s  “Thankful  Just  to  Be.” 

impiicity:  indirectly  9.  What  criticism  does  Rick  McConnell  make  of  Canadians  (and,  implicitly,  of 
Americans)? 

10.  One  technique  that  McConnell  uses  in  his  essay  is  contrast.  He  juxtaposes 
images  of  Canada  and  images  of  other  places  in  the  world  where  people  are 
far  less  fortunate.  Copy  the  following  chart  into  your  notebook.  Then  list 
several  examples  of  contrasting  imagery  from  the  essay. 


11.  Reread  Rick  McConnell’s  first  three  paragraphs.  Then  reread  his  final  five 
paragraphs.  Each  of  these  paragraphs  consists  of  one  sentence.  How  effective 
are  these  passages  at  getting  the  reader’s  attention? 


The  purpose  of  articles  and  columns  varies.  Here  are  some  possible  purposes  for  this 
type  of  writing: 

• to  express  an  opinion  and  convince  people  to 
accept  the  viewpoint 

• to  inspire  people  to  take  an  action 

• to  criticize  or  praise  an  action  or  decision 

• to  reflect  on  an  issue  or  event  and  cause  others 
to  reflect  as  well  (and  possibly  change) 

• to  share  a personal  experience 

12.  Think  about  the  three  essays  you’ve  just  read.  What  is  each  writer’s  purpose? 

a.  Christie  Blatchford 

b.  Stephen  Hume 

c.  Rick  McConnell 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 08  in  the  Appendix. 

ftm  sC 

Share  your  ideas  and  feelings  about  a particular  event,  a family  tradition,  a 
personal  habit,  or  a type  of  human  behaviour.  Write  a personal  essay  in 
which  you  thoughtfully  consider  your  subject.  Your  essay  should  offer  some 
insights  and  possibly  some  advice  to  your  audience. 


In  this  lesson,  you’ve  looked  at  three  personal  essays  in 
which  writers  reflected  on  human  behaviour  and  current 
events.  You  saw  that  columnists  use  a variety  of  supporting 
details,  such  as  quotations,  statistics,  anecdotes,  and 
contrasting  images.  Columnists  also  focus  on  developing 
effective  introductions  and  conclusions  to  hook  their 
readers  and  give  them  something  to  remember. 


Go  to  page  6 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
question  3 in  Section  1 . 
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As  you  read  Rick  McConnell’s  essay,  you  may  have  noticed  that  his  writing  style 
displays  many  excellent  writing  qualities.  Experienced  writers  like  Rick  McConnell 
often  use  devices  such  as  balance  and  parallelism,  repetition,  rhythm,  and  sentence 
variety  to  make  their  writing  effective. 

Balance  and  Paralielism 

Many  sentences  consist  of  a pair  of  ideas  or  a series  of  points.  Good  writers  arrange 
these  pairs  or  points  in  a similar  way  so  that  they’re  balanced  and  parallel  (written 
in  the  same  grammatical  structure) . Here’s  an  example  from  Rick  McConnell’s  essay: 

It  feels  different  this  year  because  we  are  different, 
because  we  have  been  changed  by  what  we  say,  what  we 
heard  and  read,  what  we  know  and  wish  we  knew,  what  we 
no  longer  believe  and  what  we  wish  we  still  believed. 

As  you  can  see,  McConnell  repeats  the  word  because  to  keep  his  first  two  points 
parallel;  then  he  starts  a series  of  points  with  the  word  what.  Here  are  a few  more 
examples  of  balance  and  parallelism  in  McConnell’s  essay: 

But  the  attacks  should  also  remind  us  that  our  strength 
comes  from  the  ties  that  bind  us,  as  families,  as 
communities,  as  a nation. 

In  this  land  of  plenty  we  are  graspers,  by  nature  and 
by  cultural  imperative,  constantly  seeking  bigger  and 
better,  fancier  and  faster,  prettier,  newer. 

We  will,  perhaps,  take  time  out  to  prepare  traditional 
meals,  talk  to  distant  relatives,  gather  with  family  and 
friends . 

13.  Find  two  other  examples  in  McConnell’s  essay  of  parallel  structure. 

14.  How  would  you  rewrite  the  following  sentences  so  that  they  demonstrate 
balance  and  parallelism? 

a.  On  her  vacation,  Jody  planned  to  sleep  in  as 
often  as  she  could,  visiting  with  friends,  and 
spending  time  at  the  beach. 

b.  This  movie  contains  violence  and  a lot  of 
bad  language. 

c.  I’m  not  sure  what  1 should  wear  or  if  I’m  going. 


d.  Compared  to  my  previous  vehicle,  this  car  is  smaller,  has  more  space,  is 
cheaper  to  run,  and  is  very  reliable. 

e.  Before  1 went  hiking  in  the  mountains,  a friend  told  me  either  to  buy 
comfortable  boots  or  I should  get  ready  for  blisters. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  109  in  the  Appendix. 

Repetition  and  Rhythm 

Another  way  to  make  writing  effective  is  to  use  repetition.  Of  course,  needless  or 
careless  repetition  simply  makes  writing  dull,  but  thoughtful  repetition  can  add 
emphasis.  You’ve  already  seen  that  repetition  is  often  a part  of  parallel  structure. 

The  effective  use  of  repetition,  balance,  and  parallel  structure  gives  writing  a 
pleasing  rhythm. 

Now  look  at  two  sentences  from  the  beginning  of  McConnell’s  essay,  which  both 
begin  with  the  words  “This  year.”  Starting  two  sentences  with  this  adverb  phrase 
emphasizes  that  this  year  is  different  from  other  years. 

15.  Scan  McConnell’s  essay,  looking  just  at  the  first  words  in  his  sentences. 

What  other  examples  of  repetition  can  you  find  in  his  sentence  beginnings? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 0 in  the  Appendix. 
Sentence  Structure 

As  you’ve  learned  in  earlier  modules,  experienced  writers  use  a variety  of  lengths, 
beginnings,  and  structure  in  their  sentences.  For  example,  if  you  look  quickly  through 
this  essay,  you’ll  see  that  McConnell  uses  a variety  of  subordinate  conjunctions 
[because,  what,  when,  who,  where),  which  indicate  his  use  of  complex  sentences. 
However,  McConnell  mainly  uses  short  compound  sentences  in  this  essay,  resulting 
in  an  effective,  rhythmical  style. 

16.  a.  Skim  McConnell’s  essay  and  count  the  number  of  short  sentences 

(less  than  ten  words).  Give  three  examples  of  short  sentences  in  this  essay. 

b.  Now  skim  the  essay  again  and  look  for  long  sentences  (more  than  twenty 
words).  Give  three  examples  of  long  sentences. 

McConnell  also  uses  verbs  to  begin  many  of  his  sentences.  This  type  of  sentence  is 
called  an  imperative  (a  command  or  request).  By  emphasizing  a particular  verb,  the 
writer  is  urging  readers  to  take  some  type  of  action. 

Here’s  an  example: 

Go  outside  and  smell  autumn's  sweet  breath. 
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17.  Skim  the  essay,  looking  only  at  the  first  words  of  sentences.  Make  a list  of  the 
verbs  that  appear  at  the  beginning  of  sentences. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 0 in  the  Appendix. 


When  you’re  writing  sentences,  use  devices  such 
as  balance,  parallelism,  or  repetition  to  improve 
your  writing  style.  And  don’t  forget  to  vary  the 
length,  beginnings,  and  structure  of  your  sentences. 


Go  to  page  7 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
question  4 in  Section  1 . 


Editorials  and  Letters  to  the  Editol 


Like  many  articles  and  columns  in  a newspaper  or  magazine,  editorials  present 
opinions  and  attempt  to  persuade  readers  to  accept  a viewpoint  or  take  an  action. 
While  editorials  may  praise  a particular  action,  they  more  frequently  criticize 
politicians  and  authorities  for  their  decisions. 

You’ll  see  editorials  in  most  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  you’ll  also  hear  editorial 
commentaries  on  the  radio  and  television.  Keep  in  mind  that  editorials  are  opinions, 
even  though  they’re  often  supported  with  factual  information.  An  editorial  presents  a 
particular  point  of  view;  as  a result,  it  may  be  filled  with  inaccuracies  and  bias. 
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Ms.  Martin:  Most  daily  newspapers  and  newsmagazines  feature  editorials,  which  are 
comments  on  current  events  written  by  the  editorial  staff.  These  editorials  express 
a particular  viewpoint  adopted  by  the  newspaper.  Many  newspapers  also  have 
guest  editorials  in  which  other  writers  express  their  opinions. 

Paul:  So  what’s  the  difference  between  columns  and  editorials? 


Ms.  Martin:  A column  is  usually  written  by  a particular  writer,  whose  name  and 
photograph  are  often  placed  at  the  top.  Columns  appear  regularly— either  every 
day  or  every  week,  depending  on  the  publication.  A column  can  be  written  on 
any  topic;  for  example,  in  some  newspapers,  you’ll  see  columns  on  personal 
finance,  gardening,  nature,  or  fashion.  But  some  columns  deal  with  economic  or 
political  issues,  so  they’re  very  similar  to  editorials. 


Krista:  So  editorials  and  columns  both  express  opinions  or  comments,  but  editorials 
reflect  the  newspaper’s  views  and  columns  express  the  personal  views  of  the  writer 

Ms.  Martin:  That’s  essentially  the  difference.  Editorials  are  often  unsigned,  indicating 
that  they’re  statements  of  the  newspaper’s  stand  on  an  issue.  Columns  and  guest 
editorials  are  signed,  indicating  that  they  reflect  their  writers’  viewpoint. 

Yuri:  Most  newspapers  and  magazines  also  print  letters  to  the  editor. 


Ms.  Martin:  That’s  right.  Readers  often  want  to  express  their  own  opinions,  or 

comment  on  articles  or  editorials  or  columns  that  they’ve  read.  Anyone  can  write 
a letter  to  the  editor,  but  most  newspapers  and  magazines  have  limited  space,  so 
they  can’t  publish  every  letter  that  they  receive.  You’ll  find  that  the  editorial  pages 
of  most  newspapers  contain  a variety  of  opinions  expressed  by  journalists  and 
readers,  as  well  as  an  editorial  cartoon. 


Suppose  that  you  were  reading  a daily  newspaper,  and  you  came  across  Sharon 
Lindores’  article  called  “Sporting  That  Strangely  Piercing  Look”  on  page  65  of  Between 
the  Lines  12.  As  you  read  this  article,  think  about  how  you  feel  about 
body  piercing  and  unusual  styles. 
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How  do  you  feel  about  tattoos  and  body  piercings?  Do  you  think  that  body 
jewellery  is  a detriment  to  getting  a job?  Do  you  feel  that  employers  should  be 
more  tolerant  of  individual  choices  regarding  personal  appearance?  To  what 
extent  do  you  use  your  hair,  clothing,  or  body  to  express  your  personal  style? 


1.  Make  a chart  in  your  notebook  similar  to  the  one  on  page  67  of  Between  the 
Lines  12.  List  the  points  on  each  side  of  the  argument. 

Compare  your  response  with  the  one  on  page  1 1 0 in  the  Appendix. 

What  prompts  people  to  make  radical  changes  in  their  appearance?  To  find  out  why 
one  young  woman  decided  to  change  her  personal  style,  turn  to  page  335  in  Between 
the  Lines  12,  and  read  the  essay  called  “Still  Me  Inside.” 

2.  Why  did  Mai  Goda  make  radical  changes  in  her  appearance? 

3.  What  did  she  discover  as  a result  of  her  changed  appearance? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 1 in  the  Appendix. 
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Have  you  ever  made  a radical  change  in  your  appearance?  Or  perhaps  you’ve 
seen  other  people  experiment  with  different  looks  or  trends.  Write  an 
anecdote  similar  to  the  one  you’ve  just  read,  describing  the  changes  and  the 
reactions  to  them.  What  insights  can  you  offer  about  the  motivations  for  such 
changes  and  the  responses  of  other  people? 


Suppose  that  both  Sharon  Lindores’  article  and  Mai  Coda’s  essay  were  published  in  a 
newspaper,  and  a reader  responded  by  writing  the  following  letter  to  the  editor: 

In  her  article  “Sporting  That  Strangely  Piercing  Look,”  published  in  the 
March  4th  edition,  Sharon  Lindores  states  that  many  businesses  don’t 
approve  of  their  employees  sporting  pierced  faces.  I’m  delighted  to  know 
that  some  managers  are  resisting  this  fashion  trend.  I have  no  desire  to 
be  served  at  a restaurant  by  someone  wearing  a nose  ring,  nor  do  I want 
to  deal  with  clerks  who  wear  barbells  in  their  ears. 
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According  to  Mai  Goda  (“Still  Me  Inside”),  her  life  was  transformed  when  she 
streaked  her  hair  bright  red  and  pierced  her  eyebrow.  How  sad  that  a girl 
who  claims  she  always  got  decent  grades  in  school  and  never  got  into  trouble 
felt  that  she  had  to  dye  her  hair  bright  red  and  pierce  her  eyebrow  to  be 
noticed.  Unfortunately,  many  people  today  feel  that  it’s  more  important  to  be 
noticed  for  how  they  look  rather  than  what  they  achieve. 

Not  surprisingly,  Goda  noticed  that  people’s  attitudes  toward  her  changed. 
Why  shouldn’t  they?  After  all,  why  should  1 or  anyone  else  respect  people 
who  have  so  little  respect  for  their  own  bodies? 

Connie  Levine 
Lake  View 

4.  Consider  the  previous  letter  to  the  editor. 

a.  What  is  this  writer’s  purpose? 

b.  Quote  the  first  sentence  in  which  the  writer  makes  her  position  clear. 

5.  How  effective  is  this  letter?  Which  ideas  did  you  find  persuasive,  if  any? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 1 in  the  Appendix, 

Now  that  you’ve  read  an  article  and  an  essay  about  personal  appearances  as  well  as 
Levine’s  letter  to  the  editor,  what’s  your  own  opinion  of  current  fashions  and  trends? 
If  you  decided  to  write  a letter  to  the  editor  expressing  your  point  of  view,  you  would 
want  to  present  an  effective  and  persuasive  argument. 

Here  are  some  tips  for  writing  a letter  to  the  editor  of  a newspaper  or  magazine: 

• Be  clear  about  your  purpose.  The  purpose  of  a letter  to  the  editor  may  be  to 
criticize,  to  praise,  or  to  comment  on  an  issue. 

• Begin  your  letter  by  introducing  your  topic  so  that  readers  know  why  you’re 
writing.  If  you’re  responding  to  an  article,  editorial,  column,  or  letter  to  the 
editor,  refer  to  the  author’s  name,  title,  and  date  it  was  published. 

• Indicate  your  point  of  view  clearly  at  the  beginning  of  your 
letter. 

• Try  to  be  fairly  brief  (less  than  200  words  is  a 
good  guideline)  and  present  clear  arguments.  Most 
newspapers  and  magazines  won’t  publish  lengthy 
letters. 
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• Letters  to  the  editor  don’t  have  to  be  written  in  a very  formal  style.  On  the 
other  hand,  since  you’re  sharing  your  ideas  with  the  general  public,  avoid 
very  informal  language. 

• Choose  your  words  carefully;  show  that  you  feel  strongly  about  the  issue 
without  sounding  derogatory  or  insulting. 

• Present  logical  support  or  reasons  for  your  arguments. 

• End  with  a forceful  concluding  statement.  Your  last  sentence  should  express 
an  idea  that  your  reader  will  remember. 

• Always  proofread  and  edit  your  writing  carefully  so  that  you  won’t  be 
embarrassed  when  your  letter  is  printed. 


While  most  magazines  and  newspapers  welcome 
letters  to  the  editor,  they  publish  only  the  most 
interesting  and  most  current  submissions. 


For  more  help  in  writing  a letter  to  the  editor,  refer  to  page  148  in  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 


When  you  write  a letter  to  the  editor,  you  want  to 
persuade  people  to  agree  with  you.  To  be  persuasive, 
you  need  to  pay  careful  attention  to  your  purpose, 
audience,  tone,  content,  organization,  and  writing 
style.  A poorly  written  letter  will  usually  be  ignored, 
but  a well-written  letter  can  win  a lot  of  support. 


In  this  section,  you’ve  read  several  essays,  poems,  and  articles  in  which  writers 
expressed  their  opinions  and  commented  on  human  behaviour  and  current  events. 
You  also  thought  about  how  writers  use  balance  and  parallel  structure  as  well  as 
repetition  to  create  emphasis  and  rhythm. 

In  addition,  you  learned  how  to  write  an  effective  letter  to  the  editor  so  that  you  can 
present  your  own  opinion  persuasively.  Your  ability  to  express  your  views  clearly 
and  effectively  is  an  important  skill  that  you’ll  use  frequently  in  the  future. 

Go  to  page  8 in  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  complete  the 
remaining  questions  in  this  section* 
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Creaflng  Effecdve  Messages 


■■■4 


I Throughout  your  personal 
i life  and  working  career, 
youTl  be  communicating 
with  other  people.  YouTl 
accomplish  much  of  this 
communication  through 
speech,  but  at  times  you’ll 
need  to  write  various  types 
of  messages.  Being  able  to 
communicate  effectively  in 
speech  and  in  writing  will 
be  advantageous  to  you  in 
your  future  education,  jobs, 
and  personal  life. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  learn 
to  write  effective  e-mail 
messages,  formal  letters, 
and  persuasive  speeches. 
When  you’ve  completed 
this  section,  you  should 
feel  more  confident  about 
your  writing  and  speaking 
skills— and  more  confident 
that  you’ll  be  able  to  handle 
future  communication  tasks. 
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E-mail  Messases  i 


Are  you  a frequent  user  of  e-mail?  You  may  already  be  sending  and  receiving 
several  electronic  messages  every  day.  Have  you  ever  been  annoyed  by  the 
content  or  writing  style  in  some  of  these  messages? 

In  your  future  jobs,  e-mail  will  likely  be  a useful  way  for  you  to  communicate 
with  your  employer  or  supervisor,  your  colleagues,  and  your  customers  or  clients. 


How  much  experience  have  you  had  using  e-mail?  Do  you  find  it  easier  and 
more  convenient  to  write  e-mail  messages  than  letters?  Have  you  sent  or 
received  any  e-mail  messages  that  are  work-related?  Have  you  ever  sent 
or  received  an  e-mail  message  that  was  unclear  or  poorly  written? 
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At  work,  my  mom  deals 
with  e-mail  all  day. 


A lot  of  people  find  e-mail  more  convenient  than  the 
phone.  You  can  send  an  e-mail  message  when  it’s 
convenient,  and  you  can  read  it  when  it’s  convenient 


That’s  true.  But  my  mom  says  that  a lot  of  people 
don’t  bother  to  edit  their  messages.  She  showed 
me  some  messages  that  were  filled  with  spelling 
and  grammatical  errors.  It  was  surprising  to  see 
that  many  mistakes  in  business  correspondence! 


Because  e-mail  is  a fast  and  efficient  form  of 
communication,  many  people  forget  to  proofread 
and  edit  their  messages.  But  being  in  a hurry  is 
no  excuse  for  sending  a poorly  written  message. 


If  you’re  writing  to  a friend,  you  may  not  care 
about  your  writing  style,  but  if  you’re  using  e-mail 
for  other  purposes,  you  should  think  about  what 
you  say  and  how  you  say  it.  Remember  that 
people  form  opinions  when  reading  e-mail 
messages  just  as  they  do  when  speaking  with 
people  on  the  phone  or  in  person. 

Consider  the  following  e-mail  message? 


Reply  Reply  to  All  Forward  Print 

File  Edit  View  insert  Format  Tools  Actions  Help 

From:  cbertram@diqitalweb.com 
To:  skellihan@lakeview.net 
Subject: 

SAM:  The  order  you  placed  on  Wedsday  contained  two  items  that  are  unclear.  Did  you 
want  nine  packages  of  Munchmix  or  ninty  packages.  And  what  flavour  of  Chewybar  do 
you  want.  This  weeks  special  offer  is  Crunchies  for  $18.  Also  Andrew  says  that  you 
haven't  paid  your  bill  last  month,  IS  THERE  A PROBLEM.  Were  trying  to  clear  up  our 
accounts  so  get  back  to  me  ASAP.  CHERYL 
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1.  When  you’re  writing  e-mail,  you  should  always  consider  your  audience  and  tone, 

a.  How  would  you  feel  if  you  had  received  this  message  from  Cheryl? 

b.  How  could  Cheryl  improve  the  tone  of  this  message? 

2.  Is  Cheryl’s  message  clear?  If  you  received  it,  would  you  have  any  questions? 

3.  Rewrite  Cheryl’s  message,  making  appropriate  revisions  and  corrections. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 1 in  the  Appendix, 

Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  write  effective  e-mail  messages: 

• Many  people  receive  numerous  e-mail  messages  every  day.  As  a result,  if  you 
want  an  e-mail  message  to  receive  attention,  it’s  usually  wise  to  fill  in  the 
subject  or  reference  line. 

• First  impressions  are  important.  Think  about  your  audience.  How  should  this 
person  be  addressed?  Do  you  know  the  person  well  enough  to  call  him  or  her 
by  first  name?  Would  it  be  more  appropriate  to  address  the  person  more 
formally?  For  example,  “Dear  Mr.  Allven.  . .” 

• Consider  your  tone  carefully.  How  well  do  you  know  this  person?  Do  you 
want  to  sound  formal  or  informal?  Courteous?  Humorous?  Efficient?  Friendly? 
Pleasant?  What  words  should  you  choose  to  convey  the  desired  tone? 

• Never  write  your  complete  message  in  capital 
letters.  According  to  e-mail  etiquette,  capital 
letters  represent  shouting. 

• Many  people  mass  mail  messages  (send  them 
to  many  recipients)  or  forward  messages  to 
others.  Before  you  share  messages  with  several 
people,  check  to  see  whether  these  people  want 
to  receive  these  mass  mailings.  Also,  be  aware 
that  some  messages  aren’t  meant  to  be  shared, 
so  be  cautious  about  forwarding  personal 
messages  to  others. 

• Always  proofread  your  messages  before  sending  them.  Use  your  spell  checker, 
but  remember  that  spell  checkers  don’t  catch  all  spelling  errors.  Homonyms 
(such  as  there  and  their  or  it’s  and  its)  aren’t  usually  identified.  As  well,  you 
need  to  watch  for  errors  in  punctuation  and  sentence  structure. 
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• Reread  your  message  to  be  sure  that  it’s  clear.  Keep  in  mind  that  many  people 
receive  a lot  of  e-mail;  they’ll  appreciate  a message  that  is  brief,  clear,  and 
well-written.  Abbreviations  and  acronyms  (words  made  from  the  first  letters 
of  other  words)  such  as  ASAP  (as  soon  as  possible)  or  FYl  (for  your 
information)  may  not  be  familiar  to  everyone. 

• Think  before  you  send  the  message— especially  if  you’re  upset  or  angry  when 
you’re  writing  it.  You  can  never  get  a message  back  once  it’s  been  sent;  even  an 
apology  later  might  not  soothe  hurt  feelings  or  eliminate  a mistake. 

• Most  e-mail  messages  are  stored  on  a computer,  and  some  are  shared  with 
other  people.  Think  about  the  impression  you  want  to  make  on  your  audience 
when  you  send  an  e-mail. 


When  you  communicate 
effectively  through  e-mail, 
your  readers  will 
appreciate  good  writing 
skills.  Careful  proofreading 
of  messages  before  you 
send  them  will  help  you 
create  a good  impression 
on  your  audience. 


Effective  e-mail  messages  are 

• Clear 

• Complete 

• Courteous 

• Concise 

• Correct 


Have  some  fun  by  creating  a humorous  story  based  on  an  exchange  of 
confusing  e-mail  messages.  Your  story  could  consist  only  of  several  messages, 
or  you  could  make  the  messages  part  of  a story.  You’ll  still  need  characters, 
a setting,  and  a simple  plot  with  at  least  one  event  that  causes  the  confusion. 
You  could  base  your  story  on  messages  exchanged  between  parents  and  a 
child  living  away  from  home,  a young  couple  temporarily  separated  for  some 
reason,  or  two  people  in  offices  in  different  cities.  Remember,  your  purpose  is 
to  entertain,  so  feel  free  to  use  exaggeration  and  irony  as  sources  of  humour. 
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linking  verb:  a verb 
that  does  not  express 
action  but  which 
links  a subject  with 
an  adjective  that 
describes  the  subject 

preposition:  a 

word  that  shows 
relationships  involving 
time,  direction,  or 
position  (for  example, 
from,  to,  before,  after, 
under,  between,  in, 
with,  etc.) 

prepostional  phrase: 

a group  of  words  that 
begins  with  a 
preposition  and  ends 
with  a noun  or  a 
pronoun 


Thinking  About  Language 

People  commonly  use  an  incorrect  pronoun  form  when  they  write  and  speak. 
Personal  pronouns  in  English  have  three  forms  or  cases:  subjective,  objective,  and 
possessive. 


Pronoun  Case 

Subjective  Case 

Objective  Case 

Possessive  Case 

1 

me 

mine 

you 

you 

yours 

he 

him 

his 

she 

her 

hers 

it 

it 

its 

we 

us 

ours 

they 

them 

theirs 

who 

whom 

whose 

Subjective  and  objective  pronouns  are  often  confused.  Here  are  the  rules  that  you 
should  follow  when  you’re  using  these  pronouns. 

Subjective  Pronouns 

Use  a subjective  pronoun  as  a subject  of  a verb  (subjects  are  usually  in  front  of  verbs 
as  they  indicate  the  doer  of  the  action) : 

Evan  and  he  raced  home.  Sylvia  and  she  were  scared. 

They  and  I laughed. 

Use  a subjective  pronoun  after  a linking  verb: 

The  winners  were  Tim  and  she.  The  new  leaders  are 
Pete  and  I . 


Objective  Pronouns 

Use  an  objective  pronoun  as  an  object  of  a verb  (objects  usually  follow  verbs  as  they 
are  the  receivers  of  the  action): 

Mel  sent  Carol  and  me  a message.  Steve  gave  Jan  and  him 
a cheque . 

Use  an  objective  pronoun  as  an  object  of  the  preposition  in  a prepositional  phrase: 

The  gift  came  from  him  and  me.  Dave  lent  his  car  ^ Ken 

and  her . 
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Another  error  that  some  people  make 
is  to  use  a pronoun  with  the  se/f  ending 
as  a subjective  or  objective  pronoun. 


A 


Pronouns  such  as  myself,  himself  herself  shouldn’t  be  used  to  replace  personal 
pronouns  in  most  instances: 


Incorrect  Pronoun  Usage 

^Correct  Pronoun  Usage 

Jill  and  myself  will  decorate  the  hall. 

Jill  and  1 will  decorate  the  hall. 

Mr.  Wharton  scolded  Tim  and  myself. 

Mr.  Wharton  scolded  Tim  and  me. 

The  president  spoke  to  Ethan  and  myself. 

The  president  spoke  to  Ethan  and  me. 

The  organizers  of  the  tournament  will  be 

The  organizers  of  the  tournament  will  be 

Ann  and  yourself. 

Ann  and  you. 

Most  errors  in  pronoun  case  occur  when  two  pronouns  are  used  together  or  a 
pronoun  is  paired  with  a noun.  One  strategy  for  checking  whether  you’re  using  the 
correct  pronoun  is  to  say  each  part  separately. 


1 Original  Comment 

First  part  is 
checked  and  works 

Second  part 
is  checked  but 
is  awkward 

Appropriate  Comment 

C^Mi^  and  me  are  partner^ 

is  a partne^ 

(^e^is  a ^rtrj^ 

(^^^^Mike  and  1 are  partners^ 

% 

jS 

/^I'he  prize  was  givenX 
Amanda  and 

/'^Tie  prize  was^N. 
'^aiven  to  Amand^ 

/The  prize  wa^ 
V^en  to  he^^ 

p'The  prize  was  given^ 
V^to^Amanda  and  him^^ 

Refer  to  pages  80  to  82  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  for  more  help  on  using  pronouns  correctly. 

4.  Test  your  knowledge  of  pronoun  cases.  Choose  the 
correct  pronouns  in  the  following  sentences.  Can  you 
explain  why  the  pronoun  should  be  either  subjective 
or  objective? 

a.  Jennifer  sent  an  e-mail  to  Bill  and  (l/me/myself) 
asking  our  advice  on  her  problem. 


b.  When  Mr.  Elysen  saw  me,  (he/him)  and  his  wife 
invited  me  to  their  house. 

c.  The  supervisor  called  Kevin  and  (myself/I/me) 
into  the  office. 

d.  Nick  and  (she/her)  planned  their  presentation  together. 


e.  Between  you  and  (he/him),  I’m  sure  you’ll  get  the  job  done  well. 

f.  Her  husband  and  (she/her)  enjoyed  walking  in  the  park. 


g.  I wrote  Frieda  and  (he/him)  to  tell  them  the  good  news. 


h.  Maxine  brought  magazines  and  flowers  when  she  visited  Sally  and  (I/me)  in 
the  hospital. 


i.  His  friend  and  (he/him)  got  into  trouble  when  Mr.  Jackson  saw  them  in  the 
arena. 


j.  We  were  flattered  when  the  television  reporter  did  the  story  about  my  sister  j 
and  (I/me/myself).  : 

¥ 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 2 in  the  Appendix.  ! 


Correct  pronoun  use  indicates  your 
understanding  of  standard  English.  When 
writing,  always  check  for  correct  pronoun 


Go  to  page  14  of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  complete 
questions  1 and  2 of  Section  2. 
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/.e^m  2:  Formal  Letters 


Though  many  people  prefer  to  connect  with  others  by  phone  or  e-mail,  writing  a 
formal  letter  is  sometimes  the  most  appropriate  way  to  communicate. 


Why  would  I 
write  a formal 
letter  when  it’s 
so  much  easier 
and  faster  to 
use  e-mail? 

J 


1.  What  are  some  occasions  when  you  might  have  to  write  a formal  letter? 

Suggest  at  least  four. 

2.  Formal  letters  have  six  parts.  Name  them.  (If  you’re  unsure,  refer  to  page  143  in 

your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students.) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 3 in  the  Appendix* 

The  body  of  a formal  letter  contains  your  message.  Here  are  some  tips  for  writing  a 
clear,  concise,  and  complete  message: 

• State  your  purpose  for  writing  in  the  first  paragraph  of  a formal  letter.  Unlike 
an  essay,  when  you  often  introduce  your  main  idea  gradually,  a letter  should 
come  to  the  point  immediately. 

• Present  information  that  your  reader  may  need  as  soon  as  possible. 

• Communicate  the  details  of  the  message  in  the  next  paragraphs.  Include  all 
pertinent  information  so  that  your  reader  isn’t  left  with  questions. 

• Specify  what  you  want  done  or  what  kind  of  response  you  want  at  the  end  of 
the  letter. 


A formal  letter  is  a kind  of  legal 
document.  It’s  dated  and  signed,  and, 
therefore,  it’s  considered  to  be  an 
accurate  record  of  the  writer’s  thoughts. 
E-mail  works  for  most  informal  day-to-day 
matters,  but  formal  letters  are  preferred 
when  the  message  must  be  retained  for 
future  reference  or  verification.  Formal 
letters  are  often  taken  more  seriously 
than  e-mails.  If  you’re  writing  about  a 
serious  matter  or  want  prompt  action,  a 
formal  letter  will  often  get  better  results. 
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• Thank  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed  for  dealing  with  your  request 
or  concern  in  the  final  paragraph. 

• Be  polite  and  sincere.  This  tone  will  ensure  that  the  letter  will  be  well  received 
and  the  situation  addressed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

• Check  your  letter  for  accuracy  of  dates,  times,  and  figures  so  that  no  error  has 
been  made  inadvertently. 

• Proofread  your  letter  for  spelling,  punctuation,  and  other  types  of  grammatical 
errors. 

One  common  reason  for  writing  a formal  letter  is  to  lodge  a complaint.  When  you’re 
facing  a situation  in  which  something  has  gone  wrong,  you  may  feel  angry  and 
frustrated.  Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  your  purpose  is  to  seek  a solution  to  your 
problem.  Read  the  following  draft  of  this  formal  letter: 

#2  04,  8 0 04  - 6 0''^  avenue 

Lakeview,  AB 

Mr . Thomas  Moore 
Building  Manager 
Lakeview  Enterprises 
5617-  43^^^  Street 
Lakeview,  AB 

Dear  Mr.  Moore, 

On  March  1,  I became  a tenent  of  Lakeview  Manor.  I am 
writing  to  tell  you  that  I am  very  disatisfied  with  the 
condition  of  my  apartment. 

I was  informed  that  the  apartment  would  be  painted  and 
the  rugs  would  be  cleaned  prior  to  my  move.  I was  also 
told  that  the  bathroom  tiles  would  be  replaced  because 
they  were  lose,  and  mold  had  begun  to  grow  in  the  tub 
area . 

When  I moved  in  on  March  1,  none  of  this  work  had  been 
done.  Not  only  that,  but  the  apartment  had  not  been 
cleaned  properly.  What's  going  on?  What  kind  of  manager 
are  you?  Don't  you  mean  what  you  say? 

Yours  truely, 

Tracey  Melarchuk 
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3.  If  Tracey  had  showed  this  letter  to  you,  what 
suggestions  would  you  have  given  about  the 
format  of  the  letter? 

4.  What  advice  would  you  have  given  about  the 
content  of  the  message?  Did  Tracey  leave  out  any 
important  information? 

5.  How  could  Tracey  improve  the  tone  of  this  letter? 


6.  What  editing  should  Tracey  do  before  mailing  this  letter? 

7.  In  your  notebook,  draw  a large  rectangle  that  resembles  a business  envelope. 
Then  address  the  envelope  for  Tracey’s  letter.  (If  you’re  unsure  of  how  to  address 
an  envelope  correctly,  refer  to  page  147  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook 
for  Secondary  Students.) 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 3 in  the  Appendix, 


A well-written  letter  of  complaint  can  bring  fast  results.  It’s  often  wise  to  keep 
a copy  of  the  letter  as  a record  of  your  complaint.  To  learn  more  about  how  to 
complain  effectively,  turn  to  page  421  in  Between  the  Lines  12,  and  read  “Methods  of 
Complaining.” 


8.  Compare  the  three  methods  of  complaining  described  in  this  article  by 
completing  the  following  chart  in  your  notebook: 


Methods  of  Complaining 

In-Person 

Telephone 

Formal  Letter 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

9.  Read  the  sample  letter  of  complaint  on  page  422  in  Between  the  Lines  12. 

a.  What  important  information  is  given  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  letter? 

b.  What  information  is  given  in  the  second  paragraph? 

c.  How  would  you  describe  the  writer’s  tone? 

d.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  an  effective  letter? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 14  in  the  Appendix. 
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When  you  write  a letter  of  complaint,  think  about  your 
audience,  tone,  and  purpose.  Pretend  that  you  are  the 
person  receiving  your  letter.  Is  the  letter  clear?  Does  it 
have  all  the  required  information?  Is  it  polite?  You’ll  receive 
more  respect  and  a more  favourable  response  if  you 
control  your  anger.  Strive  for  a firm  but  courteous  tone. 


Poi^t^io  ftm  SF 

Do  you  have  strong  opinions  about  an  action  taken  by  a politician,  an  issue 
discussed  in  the  media,  a product  you  have  purchased,  or  an  ad  you’ve  seen? 
Write  a letter  of  complaint — or  a letter  of  support.  You  can  locate  addresses 
for  politicians  and  corporations  on  the  Internet  and  in  the  public  library. 
Include  a copy  of  your  letter  in  your  portfolio  before  you  mail  it.  When  you 
get  a reply,  attach  a copy  of  it  to  your  letter. 

Thinking  About  Language 


ambiguous:  having 
more  than  one 
possible  meaning 


By  definition,  a pronoun  is  a word  that  takes  the  place  of  a noun.  When  you’re 
communicating,  ensure  that  your  pronouns  clearly  refer  to  a noun  (called  the 
antecedent) . A pronoun  used  without  a clear  antecedent  is  called  an  ambiguous 
pronoun. 
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Look  at  the  following  examples: 


Comment 

Confusion  Caused  by  the 
Comment 

George  told  his  dad  that  he 
needed  to  go  to  a doctor. 

Who  needs  to  go  to  the  doctor,  George  or 
his  dad? 

The  roads  are  icy;  they 
really  need  to  sand  them. 

Who  should  be  sanding  the  roads? 

This  is  a problem  that  we 
have  to  solve . 

What  is  the  problem  that  should  be  solved? 

10.  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  to  eliminate  the  confusion. 

a.  Hannah  talked  to  Mrs.  Fremann.  She  told  her  that  the  meeting  would 
be  on  Tuesday. 

b.  Sean  told  me  that  it  would  never  be  fixed. 

c.  That  cabin  looks  terrible.  They  should  paint  it. 

d.  When  the  van  collided  with  the  truck,  it  rolled  into  the  ditch. 

e.  Blair  complained  that  they  weren’t  paying  him  enough. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pase  1 15  in  the  Appendix. 


Proofread  your  written  messages  carefully  so  that 
your  pronouns  aren’t  ambiguous.  Unclear  pronouns 
also  cause  misunderstanding  in  oral  communication; 
avoid  confusion  by  using  nouns  when  necessary. 


Go  to  page  1 6 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  respond  to 
questions  3 and  4 in  Section  2. 


Throughout  this  course,  you’ve  been  practising  your  oral  skills.  In  Module  1,  you 
learned  some  strategies  for  delivering  an  effective  speech.  As  well,  in  several 
assignments,  you’ve  been  asked  to  record  your  written  speeches  using  audio 
cassettes  or  other  recording  technologies. 

Before  you  can  deliver  an  effective  speech,  you  have  to  plan  what  you’re  going  to 
say.  Planning  a speech  is  much  like  planning  an  essay. 

1.  What  are  four  questions  that  you  should  ask  yourself  when  you’re  planning  a 
speech?  (If  you’re  unsure,  refer  to  Module  1:  Section  2:  Lesson  3.) 

2.  The  next  step  in  planning  a speech  is  generating  ideas.  What  are  some  types  of 
pre-writing  activities  that  you  could  use  to  generate  ideas  for  a speech? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 5 in  the  Appendix. 
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Maria:  I dread  the  thought  of  making  a speech.  I’m  always  nervous,  and  I feel  like 
I’m  going  to  faint. 


Mr.  Darby:  Most  inexperienced  speakers  are  nervous.  What  steps  can  you  take  to 
help  you  overcome  your  fears  of  public  speaking? 

Maria:  I know  that  practice  helps.  People  who’ve  been  involved  with  4-H  public 
speaking  seem  to  be  a lot  more  relaxed  and  confident  than  I am. 

Mr.  Darby:  You’re  right  about  practice.  Planning  is  the  other  strategy  that  will  help 
you.  When  you’ve  written  an  excellent  speech,  you’ll  be  a lot  more  confident 
about  delivering  it  effectively.  Another  thing  you  need  to  consider  when  you’re 
speaking  is  developing  rapport  with  your  audience. 


Paul:  Rapport?  What  does  that  mean? 


Mr.  Darby:  It  means  connecting  with  your  audience — building  a positive  relationship 
with  the  people  who  are  listening  to  you. 

Paul:  How  would  you  do  that?  You  may  not  even  know  them. 

Mr.  Darby:  But  within  the  first  few  moments,  you  can  win  the  audience’s  approval 
and  attention.  How  do  you  create  rapport  in  those  first  few  minutes? 


Danielle:  I think  I know  what  you  mean.  You  have  to  dress  appropriately  for  the 
occasion,  and  you  should  look  pleased  to  be  speaking. 

Mr.  Darby:  That’s  right.  Your  body  language  is  very  important.  Stand  tall,  smile,  look 
at  the  audience,  and  appear  confident— even  if  your  knees  are  shaking.  You 
should  also  greet  the  audience  and  introduce  yourself  if  you  have  to. 

Yuri:  I recently  heard  a speaker  who  started  with  a personal  anecdote  that 
immediately  got  our  attention. 
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Krista:  A little  humour  would  help,  too.  And  you  need  to  sound  enthusiastic  and 
persuasive.  After  all,  if  you  don’t  sound  convincing,  why  should  the  audience 
be  interested  in  what  you  have  to  say? 

Paul:  Many  speakers  try  to  get  the  audience  involved  in  some  way.  They  ask 
questions  or  invite  the  audience  to  ask  questions  or  make  comments. 

Mr.  Darby:  Good  points.  If  you’re  well-prepared,  you  should  be  able  to  build  rapport 
with  your  audience  in  the  first  few  minutes;  then  you  can  be  confident  that  the 
audience  will  be  listening  attentively  to  what  you  have  to  say. 

In  many  situations  in  your  life,  you  may  be  asked  to  plan  and  deliver  a persuasive 
speech  in  which  you  give  an  opinion  and  attempt  to  convince  your  audience  to 
support  you.  At  times,  your  ability  to  influence  the  audience  may  make  a vital 
difference;  therefore,  you’ll  need  to  plan  your  speech  carefully  and  deliver  it 
effectively. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  you  enjoy  outdoor  activities  and  have  been  an  active 
member  of  your  school’s  Outdoor  Challenges  Club.  For  many  years,  this  club  has 
planned  a variety  of  adventurous  activities,  such  as  hiking,  whitewater  rafting, 
canoeing,  and  backcountry  skiing.  You’ve  participated  in  several  of  these  events, 
and  you’re  enthusiastically  looking  forward  to  the  next  one. 

Tragically,  two  students  from  another  school  were  killed  in  an  avalanche  on  a recent 
school  trip.  Now  the  Lakeview  School  Board  is  considering  canceling  all  adventurous 
extracurricular  activities  and  dissolving  the  Outdoor  Challenges  Club. 


You’ve  likely  heard  of  school  field  trips  that  generated  controversy  because 
students  were  injured  or  even  killed.  Do  you  think  that  schools  should  restrict 
the  types  of  field  trips  that  can  be  offered?  Should  schools  organize  trips  in 
which  students  travel  to  foreign  countries  or  participate  in  challenging  and 
possibly  dangerous  outdoor  activities?  Are  these  field  trips  worthwhile  to 
students,  considering  the  risks  and  liability? 

3.  Should  school  boards  restrict  field  trips?  Make  a chart  similar  to  the  following 
one  in  your  notebook.  Then  brainstorm  ideas  on  both  sides  of  this  issue. 


Pro  (Yes) 


Con  (No) 


The  Lakeview  School  Board  is  holding  an  open  meeting  and  has  invited  parents, 
teachers,  and  students  to  speak  on  this  issue.  How  would  you  attempt  to  convince 
the  School  Board  that  the  Outdoor  Challenges  Club  and  this  type  of  extracurricular 
activity  are  a valuable  part  of  your  school  life? 


Writing  a speech  is  similar  to  writing  an 
essay.  You’ll  need  an  introduction  with  a 
thesis  statement,  a body,  and  a conclusion. 


4.  Create  an  effective  thesis  statement  for  your  speech. 

5.  To  help  you  write  the  body  of  your  speech,  make  an  outline  or  web  to  arrange 
your  ideas  in  an  effective  order.  Remember,  each  main  idea  should  be  supported 
with  details:  reasons,  examples,  anecdotes,  facts,  or  quotations. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  1 1 5 in  the  Appendix. 


Ms.  Martin:  An  effective  speech  needs  a strong  beginning  and  ending.  What  are  some 
ways  that  you  could  begin  your  speech? 

Yuri:  You  could  ask  a question:  Are  adventurous  extracurricular  activities  dangerous? 

Danielle:  What  about  starting  with  an  anecdote?  You  could  describe  one  of  the 
activities  and  explain  what  you  learned. 

Maria:  A good  quotation  might  work.  If  you  did  some  research  on  the  Internet  or 
library,  you  might  find  a quotation  from  someone  famous. 

Paul:  Maybe  the  School  Board  is  overly  worried  about  accidents.  You  might  be  able  to 
find  statistics  to  show  that  these  trips  involve  relatively  few  injuries  and  deaths. 


Ms.  Martin:  Good  ideas.  Now  what  about  the  ending? 

Krista:  When  we  wrote  essays,  we  learned  that  the  conclusion  should  emphasize  the 
idea  that  you  want  the  audience  to  remember.  I think  that  the  conclusion  of  a 
speech  should  do  that,  too. 

Ms.  Martin:  You’re  right.  To  be  persuasive,  you  should  restate  your  thesis  and  finish 
with  something  memorable  so  that  the  audience  doesn’t  ignore  or  forget  what 
you’ve  said.  A powerful  speech  can  have  a tremendous  influence  on  the 
audience,  so  choose  your  words  and  ideas  carefully. 

6.  Read  the  following  draft  of  an  introduction: 

I want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  Outdoor  Challenges  Club, 
which  sponsors  adventurous  field  trips  for  students  at 
Lakeview  High  School.  I don't  think  you  should  dissolve 
this  club. 

How  could  this  introduction  be  improved?  Revise  the  introduction  so  that  it  will 
have  more  impact  on  the  audience. 

7.  Now  read  the  following  draft  of  a conclusion: 

The  Outdoor  Challenges  Club  has  done  a good  job  in  the 
past.  It  has  an  excellent  safety  record.  The  School  Board 
should  let  the  Club  continue  to  operate. 

How  could  this  conclusion  be  made  more  emphatic?  Revise  the  conclusion  to 
make  it  stronger. 

For  helpful  comments,  refer  to  page  1 1 6 in  the  Appendix. 

After  you  write  your  speech,  you’ll  have  to  decide  the 
best  way  to  deliver  it.  Some  people  are  confident 
enough  to  speak  from  brief  notes  or  points  on  cards, 
whereas  others  prefer  to  read  their  speeches. 

8.  What  are  some  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 

a.  speaking  from  notes  or  cards? 

b.  reading  a speech? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 6 in  the  Appendix. 

Inexperienced  speakers  often  prefer  to  read  a speech.  If  you  know  your  speech  well, 
you’ll  be  able  to  glance  quickly  at  your  paper  and  then  look  at  the  audience  most  of 
the  time. 
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Inexperienced  speakers  often  make  the 
mistake  of  speaking  too  quickly.  Don’t 
rush  through  your  speech;  give  your 
audience  time  to  think  about  your  points, 


A key  to  effective  speaking  is  to  practice  your  speech  so  that  you  know  it  well. 

Here  are  several  ways  that  you  can  rehearse  so  that  you’ll  feel  more  confident 
about  speaking  in  public: 

• Rehearse  in  front  of  a mirror.  Monitor  how  often  you  see  your  reflection.  If  you 
don’t  see  yourself  very  much,  you’re  spending  too  much  time  looking  down  at 
your  notes  rather  than  looking  up  at  the  audience. 

• Record  yourself;  then  listen  critically  to  your  recording.  Are  you  speaking  too 
quickly?  Do  you  use  enough  emphasis  and  expression? 

• Videotape  yourself;  then  view  the  videotape.  How  do  you  sound?  How  do  you 
look?  Do  you  make  odd  gestures  or  movements?  Do  you  look  pleasant  and 
enthusiastic?  Do  you  sound  confident  and  relaxed?  Do  you  make  eye  contact 
with  your  audience? 

• Ask  one  or  two  people  to  listen  to  you  as  you  deliver  your  speech.  Afterward, 
discuss  your  speech  with  them  and  ask  them  to  give  you  honest  feedback  so 
that  you  can  make  improvements. 


Do  you  enjoy  public  speaking?  Do  you  listen  to  talk  shows  and  wish  you 
could  have  an  opportunity  to  voice  your  opinions?  Find  an  article  or  letter 
about  an  issue  in  a newspaper  or  magazine  that  inspires  you  to  respond. 
Write  a speech  expressing  your  opinion,  and  attach  a copy  of  the  letter  that 
has  become  the  subject  of  your  speech.  (This  type  of  speech  is  much  like  a 
letter  to  the  editor,  but  you  may  have  to  modify  your  beginning  and  ending.) 

Thinking  About  Language 

When  you’re  writing  essays  and  speeches,  you  should  be  aware  that  nouns  and 
pronouns  can  be  either  singular  (referring  to  one  person  or  thing)  or  plural 
(referring  to  more  than  one  person  or  thing) . Within  a sentence,  be  consistent 
so  that  a singular  pronoun  correctly  refers  to  a singular  antecedent  and  a plural 
pronoun  refers  to  a plural  antecedent. 
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A problem  we  have  in  the  English  language  is  that 
a singular  pronoun  like  someone  can  refer  to  a 
male  or  female.  To  be  consistent  within  a sentence, 
you  should  continue  using  singular  pronouns;  as  a 
result,  you  may  have  to  use  combinations  such  as 
he  or  she,  him  or  her,  or  his  or  her. 


Correct:  Everybody  in  the  Women's  Auxiliary  wore  her  uniform. 

All  of  the  women  wore  their  uniforms. 

Correct:  Someone  has  forgotten  his  or  her  coat  in  the 

auditorium . 

Everybody  in  the  room  thought  that  he  or  she  was 
right . 

As  you  proofread  your  writing,  look  for  inconsistencies  in  which  you’ve  incorrectly 
shifted  from  singular  to  plural.  Study  the  following  examples: 

Incorrect:  Each  of  the  men  brought  their  tools. 

Everyone  in  the  class  offered  their  opinion. 

When  someone  is  dishonest,  nobody  will  trust  them. 

Ask  questions  before  you  join  a club  so  their  rules 
won' t surprise  you. 

None  of  the  women  forgot  their  lines  in  the  play. 

In  each  of  these  examples,  a shift  has  occurred  from  singular  to  plural.  One  reason  for 
this  confusion  is  that  some  pronouns  [everyone,  everybody,  none)  sound  as  though 
they’re  plural  when,  in  fact,  they’re  singular. 

9.  Rewrite  the  preceeding  sentences,  and  correct  the  shift  by  making  both  bolded 
words  singular  or  both  words  plural. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 6 in  the  Appendix. 

Refer  to  page  82  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  for 
more  information  on  pronoun  agreement. 
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Careful  proofreading  will  help  you  maintain  consistency  in 
pronouns.  Don’t  forget  that  pronouns  such  as  everything, 
everyone,  and  everybody  are  singular,  not  plural. 


Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  focused  on  several  types  of  communication  that  you’ll  use  in 
your  future  life.  You’ve  thought  about  writing  e-mail  messages,  formal  letters,  and 
persuasive  speeches.  You’ve  also  reviewed  some  rules  about  using  pronouns 
correctly  so  that  you’ll  be  able  to  proofread  your  writing  effectively. 


Go  to  page  21  of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  complete  the 
remaining  questions  in  this  section* 


Persuasive  Techniques 


As  you  read,  view,  and  listen  to  messages,  you  need  to  be  aware  of  the  types  of  persuasive  techniques 
that  are  used  to  win  your  support.  By  now  you  recognize  that  advertisers  use  a variety  of  persuasive 
techniques  to  entice  you  to  buy  a product  or  service.  Now  you’ll  look  at  the  ways  that  writers  and 
speakers  use  emotion  and  faulty  reasoning  to  influence  your  opinions. 

When  you’ve  completed  this  section,  you  should  have  a greater  awareness  of  the  techniques  used  in 
persuasion,  and  you  should  be  a more  critical  reader  and  viewer. 
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Emotional  and  Rational  Arguments  j 




Do  you  recall  studying  how  marketers  use 
appeals  and  claims  to  sell  you  products  and 
services  and  promote  ideas?  Some 
advertisements  do  provide  accurate 
information,  but  many  ads  and 
commercials  are  based  on  unproven  claims 
and  emotional  appeals.  For  example,  the 
product  may  be  associated  with  snobbery, 
happiness,  glamour,  sex,  popularity, 
friendship,  fun,  health,  or  security. 

When  marketers,  writers,  and  speakers 
want  to  persuade  others  of  something,  they 
often  appeal  to  their  audience’s  emotions 
instead  of  their  sense  of  reason.  You,  too, 
may  have  discovered  that  an  argument 
based  on  emotion  is  very  effective. 


5/ 

Do  you  recognize  these  types  of  emotional  appeals?  Have  you  learned  to  use 
emotion  effectively  when  trying  to  persuade  someone  of  something?  Relate 
an  incident  in  which  you’ve  used  an  emotional  appeal  or  observed  one  being 
used.  What  was  the  effect? 


\ 

I just  couldn’t  get  this 
assignment  done  on 
time.  My  mom  got 
sick,  and  I had  to  look 
after  my  younger 
brother  and  sister.  I 
had  to  make  supper 
and  clean  up  and  put 
them  to  bed.  Then, 
when  I tried  to  finish 
the  assignment,  my 

printer  broke  down. 

V J 


Why  can’t  I go  to  the 
concert?  All  of  my 
friends  are  going. 
Marcy’s  mom  is 
letting  her  go.  Why 
should  I always  be 
left  out?  Why  are 
you  so  mean? 
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Many  emotional  arguments  are  based  on  appeals  to  pity,  fear,  or  guilt.  Evoking 
feelings  of  sympathy  or  obligation  is  often  easy;  in  any  case,  such  arguments  aim 
to  persuade  people  to  adopt  a certain  value  or  take  action  toward  a specific  cause. 

1.  Explain  how  the  following  statements  appeal  to  people’s  emotions. 

a.  “If  you  vote  for  Mrs.  Kellan,  your  taxes  will  increase  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
changes  she’s  recommending.” 

b.  “You’re  so  lucky.  Your  parents  let  you  use  the  car  to  go  anywhere.  Why  don’t 
you  take  us  to  the  city  on  Saturday  so  that  we  can  see  a movie?” 

c.  “I  know  I promised  you  a raise,  but  expenses  are  going  up  every  day.  We 
aren’t  as  busy  as  we  could  be,  and  I need  money  for  the  renovations.” 

d.  “The  fur  trim  on  your  parka  was  likely  taken  from  an  animal  which  died  an 
excruciating  death  after  being  caught  in  a leg-hold  trap.” 

e.  “I  always  wanted  to  play  pro  hockey,  but  I never  had  a chance.  I’ve  spent 
years  taking  you  to  practices  and  games  and  paying  for  hockey  schools 
every  summer.  Now  you’ve  got  a chance  to  get  into  the  NHL  if  you  get 
on  this  team.” 

f.  “You’re  young  and  strong.  Once  I was  like  you,  but  now  I don’t  have  much 
strength  and  endurance.  Would  you  mind  shovelling  my  sidewalk?” 

g.  “If  we  don’t  rebuild  our  town’s  water  purification  plant,  we  could  have  a 
disaster.  Our  water  could  become  contaminated,  and  people  could 

get  very  sick  and  even  die.  ” 

h.  “This  young  offender  has  never  had  a chance  in  life.  His  father  abandoned 
him,  and  his  mother  was  an  alcoholic.  He  drifted  from  foster  home  to  foster 
home.  He  needs  help,  not  punishment.” 

i.  “Do  you  drink  and  drive?  Are  you  aware  of  the  penalties  you’ll  face  if  you’re 
caught?  You  could  pay  thousands  of  dollars  in  fines  and  lawyer  fees.  You 
could  end  up  in  jail.  Furthermore,  you  could  lose  your  driver’s  license  for 
several  years.  Is  it  worth  it?” 

j.  “Are  you  a smoker?  If  you  are,  you  obviously  don’t  care  about  your  own 
health;  and  what  about  the  people  in  your  family?  Every  time  you  subject 
others  to  second-hand  smoke,  you’re  poisoning  their  air  and  ruining  their 
lungs.  Do  you  really  want  to  kill  your  friends,  your  spouse,  and  your 
children?” 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 6 in  the  Appendix. 
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Of  course,  emotional  appeals  aren’t  the  only  means  of  persuasion.  Many  arguments 
are  based  on  a rational  appeal— an  appeal  to  logic.  For  example,  in  the  essays  and 
articles  that  you’ve  read,  the  writers  support  their  ideas  with  facts,  statistics, 
personal  anecdotes,  and  reasons. 


2.  Select  one  of  the  statements  in  question  1,  and  explain  what  information  could 
be  added  to  make  the  appeal  rational  as  well  as  emotional. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 7 in  the  Appendix. 


A combination 


V. 


of  an  emotional 
and  logical 
appeal  would 
likely  persuade 
most  people. 


r 

Very  true.  As  a critical  thinker,  your  task  is  to 
recognize  the  types  of  arguments  and  then 
deal  with  them  appropriately.  You  should  be 
aware  of  an  emotional  appeal  that  isn’t 
supported  by  a logical  argument.  Before  you 
decide  to  buy  something  or  believe  something, 
question  the  arguments  presented  and  get 

more  information  if  necessary. 

V J 


Is  it  wrong  to  use  an 
emotional  appeal?  I think 
they  are  very  effective. 


You’re  right.  In  fact, 
many  arguments  begin 
with  emotional  appeals, 
which  are  then 


supported  with  reasons 
facts  or  examples. 


Emotional  appeals  often  contain  emotive  language — words  that  contain  a strong 
emotional  connotation  and  reveal  a bias.  This  type  of  language  can  influence  people 
so  that  they  don’t  think  critically  about  what’s  being  said. 
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This  policy  on  day  care 
shows  that  the  Minister  is 
irresponsible  and  negligent. 


That  player  hasn’t  scored  a goal  in  the 
last  five  games.  He’s  lazy  and  overpaid. 
The  coach  should  get  rid  of  him. 


Keep  in  mind  that  emotive  language  can  be  a powerful  tool  to  influence  your 
opinion.  Whenever  you  hear  this  type  of  language,  remind  yourself  that  you’re 
being  subjected  to  an  emotional  appeal  rather  than  a logical  one. 

Read  the  following  arguments,  and  think  about  how  the  speakers  attempt  to 
persuade  their  audiences. 


No  one  wants  to  go  to  war,  but  this  war  is  necessary.  The 
enemy’s  government  is  an  evil  dictatorship  that  must  be 
destroyed.  Women  and  children  are  dying  in  this  country  from 
lack  of  food  and  medical  supplies.  The  leader  of  this  country 
is  living  in  luxury  while  his  people  are  suffering.  He  is  a brutal 
bully  who  enjoys  torturing  those  who  oppose  him.  We  must 
rid  of  this  regime  and  bring  peace  to  this  region. 


I am  opposed  to  this  war,  even  though  I agree  that 
the  leader  of  this  country  deserves  no  respect. 
Still,  thousands  of  civilians  will  be  killed  in  this 
war,  and  thousands  more  will  die  afterward  from 
starvation  and  disease.  Hospitals  and  schools  will 
be  destroyed  by  bombs;  who  will  rebuild  them? 
Who  will  look  after  the  orphans,  the  homeless,  the 
unemployed,  the  wounded,  the  maimed?  We 
should  be  sending  this  country  help,  not  missiles. 
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3.  Are  these  arguments  effective?  Are  they  emotional,  rational,  or  a combination  of  both? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 7 in  the  Appendix* 


Emotional  appeals  can  be  very  persuasive. 

However,  if  you’re  aware  that  you’re  being  subjected 
to  an  emotional  appeal,  you  can  decide  for  yourself 
whether  the  appeal  is  worth  considering.  When 
you’re  alert  to  this  type  of  persuasion,  you  can  avoid 
being  manipulated  or  duped  by  emotive  language. 


Go  to  page  1 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  1 in  Section  3* 


leem2:  Flaws  in  Logic 


Many  arguments  that  appear 
to  be  rational  are  actually 
based  on  faulty  logic.  These 
errors  in  reasoning  are  called 
logical  fallacies,  or  flaws  in 
logic.  At  times,  people  make 
errors  in  reasoning  without 
being  aware  of  it.  However, 
on  other  occasions,  people 
deliberately  use  logical 
fallacies  to  persuade  those 
who  are  gullible  or  naive. 

To  protect  yourself  from  this 
type  of  influence,  you  need 
to  become  aware  of  the 
various  ways  that  people  use 
logical  flaws  as  a persuasive 
technique.  Here  are  some 
types  of  faulty  reasoning 
that  you  should  watch  for. 


Section  3:  Persuasive  Techniques 


Generalizations 


When  people  draw  a general  conclusion  after  considering  only  a few  specific 
incidences  or  examples,  they’re  making  a hasty  generalization.  To  a great  extent, 
the  validity  of  a generalization  depends  on  how  many  cases  it’s  based  on.  How  much 
evidence  is  necessary  before  a generalization  can  be  made?  In  general,  conclusions 
are  stronger  and  more  valid  when  a large  number  of  case  examples  are  considered. 


I’d  never  go  to  Dr.  Shaskey. 
When  my  aunt  went  to  him, 
he  misdiagnosed  her  problem. 


I’ve  had  nothing  but  trouble  with 
this  television  set.  I’ll  never  buy 
anything  made  by  Vizwhiz  again. 


1.  Why  should  you  be  sceptical  about  these  generalizations? 

2.  Suppose  that  you  and  a friend  go  to  a restaurant  for  lunch.  Both  of  you  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  service  and  the  food.  Would  it  be  fair  to  generalize  from 
your  experience  that  the  restaurant  is  badly  managed? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 7 in  the  Appendix. 

Another  method  of  generalizing  is  stereotyping.  In  this  type  of  flawed  reasoning 
(also  called  a sweeping  generalization),  all  members  of  a group  are  assigned  the 
same  characteristics.  Stereotyping  is  often  used  to  imply  that  all  men  or  all  women 
have  the  same  characteristics  or  to  suggest  that  every  member  of  a particular  group 
shares  the  same  characteristics. 

When  you  hear  this  type  of  generalization,  ask  yourself  whether  it’s  fair  to  the 
individuals  in  the  group.  Within  every  group,  you’ll  find  a wide  variety  of  individual 
differences. 
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Teenagers  are  terrible  drivers. 
They  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to 
drive  until  they’re  eighteen. 


J 


Old  people  are  terrible  drivers. 
They  shouldn’t  be  allowed  to 
drive  after  they’re  seventy. 


3.  Why  are  these  statements  examples  of  flawed  reasoning? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 8 in  the  Appendix. 

Confusing  Fact  and  Opinion 

As  you  learned  in  Module  3,  the  difference  between  fact  and  opinion  is  sometimes 
blurred.  To  support  their  arguments,  many  people  use  opinions  or  unproven 
statements  instead  of  facts. 

When  you  consider  a so-called  factual  statement,  ask  yourself  what  evidence  is 
provided  to  show  that  the  statement  is  true. 


Canadians  favour  spending 
more  tax  dollars  on  the  military. 
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4.  Why  are  these  statements  misleading? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  11 8 in  the  Appendix. 


False  Cause 


Because  sequences  of  events  are  influenced  by  many  factors,  you  can’t  automatically 
blame  or  praise  one  thing  for  causing  another.  For  example,  it  may  be  true  that  a 
storm  causes  a power  outage,  but  it  isn’t  necessarily  true  that  a power  outage  causes 
damage  to  a computer. 

Whenever  someone  attempts  to  link  two  events  through  cause  and  effect,  ask 
yourself  whether  there  may  be  other  causes  as  well.  Watch  for  arguments  that 
wrongly  blame  someone  or  something  for  a problem  or  wrongly  credit  someone 
or  something  for  an  achievement. 


r 


As  soon  as  the  Unity 
Party  took  over  the 


After  Mr.  Owens  began  to  teach 
math,  my  marks  started  to  drop. 


5.  What’s  wrong  with  the  reasoning  in  these  statements? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 8 in  the  Appendix. 


Either/Or  Argument 


To  simplify  a complicated  situation,  people  may  suggest  that  there  are  only  two 
alternatives  or  solutions.  This  error  in  reasoning  implies  that  you  have  only  two 
choices  or  ways  of  looking  at  things  when,  in  reality,  there  may  be  other  possibilities 
or  solutions. 


An  either/or  argument  is  often  associated  with  a threat  (an  appeal  to  fear  or  force), 
which  frequently  implies  that  something  drastic  will  happen  if  you  don’t  make  a 
particular  choice.  Whenever  someone  suggests  that  only  two  alternatives  exist 
(and  one  sounds  very  unappealing),  you  know  that  you’re  being  pressured  into 
making  a choice  without  thinking  carefully  about  the  situation. 


If  you  don’t  increase  my  allowance, 
I’ll  have  to  quit  school  and  get  a job. 


Either  we  raise 
taxes  or  we  give  up 
our  public  health 
care  system. 


6.  In  what  way  is  the  reasoning  in  these  statements  faulty? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 18  in  the  Appendix. 

Evadins  the  Issue 

At  times,  people  attempt  to  divert 
attention  from  an  issue  rather  than 
address  it.  As  a result,  the  original 
issue  may  be  forgotten  or  ignored. 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  change 
the  topic  in  a discussion,  be  aware 
that  the  speaker  may  be  deliberately 
evading  the  issue. 


_ ^ 

School  funding?  I believe  that  education 
is  extremely  important.  Where  would 
our  society  be  without  well-educated 
people?  I have  always  supported 


education,  and  I will  continue  to  do  so. 


What  time  did  I get  in  last  night?  Just  a few 
minutes  after  midnight.  Oh,  did  I tell  you 
that  Terry’s  dad  got  a new  job?  He’s  moving 
to  the  city  next  week,  but  Terry’s  going  to 


live  with  his  uncle  until  the  end  of  the  year. 


7.  How  are  these  speakers  evading  the  issue? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  pase  1 1 8 in  the  Appendix, 

Personal  Attacks 

Another  way  of  evading  the  issue  is  to  attack  the  person  making  the  argument  rather 
than  the  argument  itself.  This  type  of  logical  flaw  is  sometimes  called  name-calling. 
Those  making  the  attacks  will  often  use  emotive  language  (words  that  have  strong 
emotional  connotations). 


As  well,  loaded  questions  are  sometimes  used  in  personal  attacks.  Such  questions 
often  imply  that  only  one  obvious  answer  is  possible;  therefore,  thinking  about  or 
discussing  the  issue  is  pointless. 


How  would  Mrs.  Clarke  know  anything 
about  running  a town?  She’s  just  a 
housewife.  She’s  never  run  a business, 
and  she  certainly  doesn’t  know 
anything  about  roads  and  sewers. 


Should  this  incompetent 
town  council  be  permitted  to 
mismanage  our  tax  dollars? 
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8.  How  are  these  speakers  discrediting  the  person  rather  than  addressing  the  issue? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 8 in  the  Appendix. 

False  Analogy 

An  analogy  is  a comparison.  You’ve  probably  heard  the  expression  that  you  can’t 
compare  apples  to  oranges.  Logically,  when  two  things  are  compared,  they  must  be 
similar;  otherwise,  the  comparison  is  meaningless. 

When  you  hear  someone  making  a comparison,  ask  yourself  whether  the  examples 
they  have  chosen  are  comparable;  it  is  possible  that  the  items  being  compared  are 
creating  a false  analogy. 


Edgewater  High  School  has  a new 
gym;  our  school  should  get  a new 


9.  Why  is  the  reasoning  in  these  statements  flawed? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 8 in  the  Appendix. 


When  someone  is  trying  to  persuade  you, 
be  alert  to  emotional  appeals  and  the  use  of 
logical  flaws.  Even  arguments  that  sound 
rational  are  often  based  on  faulty  reasoning. 


(Jout^na^ SQ 

Have  some  fun  with  logical  fallacies  and  emotional  appeals.  Write  a parody 
(a  humorous  imitation)  of  a politician’s  speech  on  an  issue.  Deliberately  use 
emotional  appeals  and  faulty  logic  to  create  a humorous  effect.  Add  more 
material  to  your  humour  by  including  exaggerations. 


Go  to  page  3 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  2 in  Section  3. 


Ceem3:  Critical  Listenins 


Now  that  you’re  aware  that  emotional  appeals  and  faulty  reasoning  are  often  used  as 
means  of  persuasion,  you  should  be  a much  more  critical  listener. 

Critical  listening  involves  more  than  simply  being  courteous.  As  a critical  listener, 
you  must  analyse  and  evaluate  what  you  hear.  You  must  think  about  the  speaker’s 
purpose  and  the  techniques  the  speaker  is  using  to  persuade  you. 

1.  What  situations  can  you  think  of  in  which  it’s  important  to  be  a critical  listener? 
Suggest  at  least  four  situations. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 1 9 in  the  Appendix. 


The  key  to  critical  listening  is  to  recognize  when 
someone  is  trying  to  convince  you  to  do  something 
or  believe  something.  When  you  sense  that  this  is 
happening,  use  your  critical  thinking  skills. 
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Here  are  some  strategies  that  wili  help  you  to  become  a more  critical  listener: 

• Think  about  the  speaker.  What  is  this  person’s  purpose?  Does  this  person  have 
a hidden  agenda  as  well  as  an  obvious  one?  Is  this  speaker  a credible  authority 
on  the  subject?  Does  this  speaker  use  a biased  approach  or  present  inaccurate 
information? 

• What  is  the  setting  or  context  of  this  presentation?  What  clues  can  you  get 
about  the  speaker’s  purpose  from  the  situation? 

• Is  the  speaker  using  an  emotional  appeal?  Is  the  speaker  implying  that  if  you 
don’t  do  what  is  being  suggested,  something  bad  will  happen?  Is  the  speaker 
using  emotive  words  to  trigger  an  emotional  response? 

• Listen  for  errors  in  reasoning.  Is  the  speaker  attempting  to  influence  you 
through  faulty  logic?  Does  the  speaker  support  his  or  her  ideas  with  reasons 
or  evidence?  Does  the  speaker  make  statements  that  sound  like  facts  but  are 
really  opinions  or  unproven  facts?  Does  the  speaker  make  predictions  that 
can’t  be  proven? 

• What  questions  should  you  ask  the  speaker?  What  has  the  speaker  avoided 
discussing?  What  information  has  the  speaker  not  provided? 


Maria:  Yesterday  some  people  tried  to  get  my  parents  to  sign  a petition  opposing  the 
proposal  to  build  a new  community  centre. 

Mr.  Darby:  What  did  you  think  of  the  presentation? 

Maria:  I noticed  that  they  used  emotional  appeals.  They  told  my  parents  that 

taxes  would  go  up  a lot,  and  they  also  made  several  generalizations.  For  example, 
one  of  their  points  was  that  the  seniors  in  the  community  were  opposed  to  the 
plans,  but  they  had  no  evidence  to  prove  that  claim.  They  also  said  that  our 
community  couldn’t  afford  to  maintain  this  centre,  but  they  didn’t  have  any  facts 
to  support  that  statement. 

Mr.  Darby:  Sounds  like  you  were  a critical  listener.  Did  you  ask  any  questions? 
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Maria:  I listed  some  of  the  advantages  of  having  a new  centre,  and  I asked  them 
why  they  were  ignoring  these  benefits.  I also  pointed  out  that  they  hadn’t 
mentioned  that  the  community  had  assurances  of  financial  support  from  several 
organizations  and  businesses. 

Mr.  Darby:  I’m  impressed.  You  listened  critically,  and  you  asked  some  good 
questions.  Now  that  you’ve  considered  the  issue  carefully,  you  can  form  an 
opinion  or  get  more  information  if  you  need  it. 


Have  you  ever  been  deceived  by  a persuasive  speaker?  Have  you  ever  bought 
something  after  listening  to  a sales  pitch  and  later  discovered  that  you  had 
been  tricked  or  misled?  What  incidences  can  you  think  of  in  which  you’ve 
been  subjected  to  persuasive  speeches?  How  have  you  reacted? 

2.  How  skilful  are  you  at  detecting  flaws  in  people’s  arguments?  Listen  to  the  track 
entitled  “Critical  Listening”  on  your  Audio  CD.  Identify  the  weaknesses  in  each 
speaker’s  argument. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 19  in  the  Appendix, 

You’ll  likely  be  subjected  to  numerous  persuasive  arguments  in  your  lifetime. 

Be  alert  to  speakers  who  use  emotional  appeals  and  faulty  logic.  If  you’re  a 
critical  listener  and  ask  perceptive  questions,  you  may  save  yourself  time, 
money,  and  embarrassment. 
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Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you  saw  that  many  writers  and  speakers  use  emotional  appeals  to 
make  an  impact  on  their  audiences.  Faulty  reasoning  is  another  technique  that 
can  win  the  support  of  people  who  don’t  listen  or  read  carefully. 

Marketers,  writers,  and  speakers  are  often  skilled  in  the  art  of  persuasion.  As  you’re 
looking  at  ads  and  commercials,  listening  to  speakers,  and  reading  articles  and  editorials, 
you’ll  need  to  be  a critical  reader,  listener,  and  thinker  to  avoid  being  deceived. 

Go  to  page  5 of  Assignment  Booklet  5A  and  complete 
question  3 in  this  section* 


Section  4 


Repordng  Infomiaiion 


Locating  and  sharing  information  are 
key  ways  of  learning.  Frequently,  a lot 
of  time  can  be  saved  if  one  person  locates 
the  information  and  summarizes  it  in  the 
form  of  a report,  which  is  then  shared 
with  others. 

In  this  section,  you’ll  follow  a process 
to  create  an  effective  research  report. 
You’ll  learn  how  to  research  a topic, 
organize  your  ideas,  and  pass  that 
information  on  to  others  in  the  form 
of  a written  report.  You’ll  also  learn  to 
document  your  sources  of  information 
accurately  so  that  you  and  others  can 
easily  refer  to  them  if  necessary. 

When  you’ve  completed  this  section, 
you’ll  have  more  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  locate  and  share  information 
with  others;  these  skills  will  likely 
serve  you  well  in  your  future  education 
and  jobs. 
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lesmi:  Researching  a Topic 


The  purpose  of  a report  is  to  inform  your  readers  about  a particular  topic  or  issue. 
Before  you  can  share  information,  however,  you’ll  need  to  develop  some  expertise 
on  the  topic. 

A research  report  may  be  objective  (that  is,  written  without  a slant  or  bias).  Some 
research  reports  present  information  on  both  sides  of  an  issue  and  then  leave  the 
reader  to  draw  his  or  her  own  conclusions. 

Many  research  reports,  however,  are  written  with  a particular  purpose.  In  fact, 
they’re  similar  to  essays  that  express  opinions.  The  main  difference  is  that  a 
report  usually  contains  more  factual  information  than  an  essay. 
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When  you  read  an  informational  article  in  a magazine,  you’re  actually  reading  a 
report  based  on  someone  else’s  research.  Turn  to  page  427  in  Between  the  Lines  12, 
and  read  the  article  “Lemons  for  Sale”  by  Hal  Karp.  As  you  read,  think  about  the 
research  that  Karp  did  before  he  began  writing  the  article. 


Did  you  find  this  article  interesting  and  helpful?  Have  you  ever  purchased 
a used  vehicle?  Have  you  or  someone  you  know  purchased  a “lemon”? 

Do  you  enjoy  reading  this  type  of  consumer  information? 

1.  Hal  Karp  interviewed  several  people  as  part  of  the  research  for  this  article.  Skim 
the  article  again,  and  list  the  people  he  contacted.  In  your  list,  briefly  explain 
who  each  person  is  and  why  Karp  spoke  to  this  person. 

2.  What  are  some  specific  facts  and  details  that  Karp  included  in  this  article? 

Give  at  least  three. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  Hal  Karp  used  the  Internet  to  obtain  information  for  this 
article?  Suggest  three  terms  that  he  might  have  used  in  his  search. 

4.  Suggest  three  techniques  that  Hal  Karp  uses  to  present  his  information  in  a 
readable  way. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 20  in  the  Appendix. 


Choosing  a Topic  for  a Report 


As  you  complete  your  final  year  in  high  school,  you’re  about  to  embark  on  the  next 
stage  in  your  life.  You  may  move  away  from  your  family  and  begin  to  manage  your 
own  affairs. 


Are  you  in  a situation  where  you’ll  soon  be  leaving  home  and  living  on  your 
own  for  the  first  time?  How  do  you  feel  about  coming  of  age  and  looking  after 
your  own  affairs?  Are  you  confident  that  you’ll  be  able  to  handle  the  challenges 
associated  with  independence?  What  problems  do  you  anticipate  facing  in  the 
coming  year?  What  information  will  you  need  to  deal  with  these  problems? 

Suppose  that  the  Students’  Council  in  your  school  has  decided  to  hold  a one-day 
seminar  to  help  graduating  students  prepare  to  live  on  their  own.  At  an 
organizational  meeting,  students  decide  to  suggest  a list  of  topics  for  the  seminar. 
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Paul:  I want  to  learn  about  credit  cards.  How  do  I get  one?  How  do  I know  what 
type  of  card  to  apply  for?  What  do  1 do  if  it’s  lost  or  stolen?  How  much  will  1 
be  charged  if  I can’t  pay  the  balance? 

Krista:  I’m  moving  to  the  city  and  renting  an  apartment.  What  questions  should  1 ask 
when  I’m  looking  for  an  apartment?  What  about  damage  deposits?  What  rights  do 
1 have  as  a tenant?  What  rights  does  my  landlord  have? 

Yuri:  1 have  to  set  up  a bank  account,  and  I want  to  get  a debit  card.  There  are  so 
many  banking  options  available,  1 don’t  know  what  to  choose.  Do  1 need  a savings 
account  and  a current  account?  How  much  will  I have  to  pay  for  banking  services? 

Maria:  1 have  to  borrow  money  to  buy  a car.  I’ve  never  arranged  a loan  before.  I’d 
like  to  know  something  about  what  to  expect  when  I’m  arranging  a loan.  And 
should  I try  to  borrow  money  from  a bank,  or  should  I investigate  other  places 
like  credit  unions? 

Danielle:  I’m  going  to  be  working  full  time  next  year.  What  do  I need  to  know  about 
my  rights  as  a worker?  What  about  safety  and  overtime  and  benefits?  How  does 
Employment  Insurance  and  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  work?  I know  that  some 
employers  don’t  look  after  their  employees  very  well,  so  how  can  I protect  myself? 

Paul:  Another  thing  that  most  of  us  will  have  to  do  is  look  after  our  own  insurance. 
We’ll  have  to  get  vehicle  insurance,  but  we  also  may  need  to  insure  our  belongings. 
What  would  happen  if  there  was  a fire  in  your  apartment  building  or  if  someone 
robbed  your  apartment?  And  maybe  this  sounds  silly,  but  should  we  even  be 
thinking  about  life  insurance  or  disability  insurance?  Or  what  about  medical  care? 
And  what  happens  if  you  do  have  a problem,  like  a collision  with  your  car?  How  do 
you  deal  with  the  police  and  the  insurance  company? 

Krista:  What  about  income  tax?  Some  of  us  have  already  started  to  file  income  tax, 
but  I’d  like  to  know  more  about  what  students  can  deduct  as  expenses  and  what 
receipts  we  need.  We  also  might  be  eligible  for  GST  rebates.  I don’t  want  to  do 
anything  illegal,  but  I also  don’t  want  to  pay  more  taxes  than  necessary. 
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Suppose  that  you’re  one  of  the  students  who  will 
participate  in  the  seminar  organized  by  the  students’ 
council.  You  plan  to  make  an  informative  presentation 
to  help  other  students.  Which  one  of  the  topics 
discussed  on  page  14  interests  you?  What  type  of 
information  will  be  most  helpful  to  you  in  the  next  ye^ 

( 

Choose  one  of  these  topics  to  research  for  your  report.! 
(If  you  have  another  idea,  ask  your  teacher  if  it’s 
acceptable.) 

5.  Think  about  your  audience  and  the  situation  in  which  you’ll  present  your  report. 

What  are  some  points  related  to  the  audience  and  situation  that  you  should  keep 
in  mind  as  you  write  your  report?  I 

j 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 21  in  the  Appendix.  ; 

The  Inquiry  Process  | 

The  next  step  is  to  locate  information  on  your  topic.  A good  way  to  start  is  to  ask 
yourself  these  questions: 

• What  do  1 already  know  about  this  topic?  f 

• What  do  1 need  to  learn  about  this  topic?  j 

• Where  can  I find  the  answers  to  my  questions?  j 

6.  In  your  notebook,  make  a chart  similar  to  the  following  one.  ’ 


The  Inquiry  Process 

What  1 Already  Know 
About  This  Topic 

What  I Need  to  Learn 
About  This  Topic 

Where  1 Can  Find  the 
Information  1 Need 

Now  take  some  time  to  brainstorm  some  points  in  your  chart.  It’s  a good  idea  to 
generate  a list  of  questions  in  the  middle  column.  (You’ll  likely  find  that  as  you  begin ' 
to  do  research,  you’ll  think  of  more  questions  that  have  to  be  researched.) 

For  helpful  comments,  turn  to  page  121  in  the  Appendix. 
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If  you’re  unsure  of  where  to  find  answers,  don’t 
hesitate  to  seek  advice.  A good  way  to  begin 
researching  a topic  is  to  interview  someone  with 
expertise.  This  person  can  often  suggest  other 
sources  of  information.  You  can  also  visit  a website 
and  then  follow  other  links  to  get  more  information. 


Don’t  forget  that  you’ll  find  a lot  of  information  in  the  library  and  on  the  Internet. 
You  may  want  to  go  back  to  Module  1 : Section  1 ; Lesson  4 to  review  research 
techniques. 

At  this  point,  you  may  also  want  to  pause  and  take  a look  at  the  CD-ROM  entitled 
Researching  and  Making  Presentations.  The  material  on  this  CD  is  available  at  four 
levels.  At  the  advanced  levels  (called  Pro  and  Superpro),  you  can  watch  clips  on 
these  topics: 

• Focus 

• Select,  Record 

• Evaluate 

• Create,  Refocus 

• Present 

These  clips  will  help  you  accomplish  your  goals  at  each  stage  of  the  process  of 
writing  your  report.  Some  of  the  clips  also  provide  samples  and  checklists,  which 
you  can  print  and  use. 


Keeping  a Research  Log 


As  you  investigate  your  topic,  keep  track  of  your  research  by  using  a log  similar  to 
the  following  one. 


Date 


Source  and  Information 


March  15 


Interview  with  Mrs.  Allen  (assistant  manager  at  credit 
union);  obtained  pamphlets 


March  16 


Lakeview  Public  Library;  used  online  catalogue  to  locate 
articles  and  a video 


Internet:  visited  websites  of  Consumers  Association: 

www.consumer.ca/  and  http://consumerinformation.ca/ 
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Keeping  a research  log  can  help  you  schedule  your  time.  For  example,  you  may  decide 
to  spend  two  or  three  days  searching  for  information.  Also,  you  should  keep  track  of 
the  URLs  of  websites  you  visit  and  other  details  so  that  you  can  easily  return  to  these 
sources  if  necessary. 

Locating  Information 

For  this  report,  you  must  get  information  from  at  least  three  different  sources. 

You  can  get  a lot  of  information  from 

• interviews 

• pamphlets  and  brochures 

• magazine  articles 

• books 

• websites 

• television  programs 

• videotapes 

Do  you  recall  learning  how  to  conduct  an  interview  in  Module  2:  Section  3?  You  can 
also  refer  to  page  203  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students 
for  more  advice  on  doing  interviews. 

No  matter  where  you  locate  information,  you  need  to  think  about  its  reliability.  Here 
are  some  questions  you  should  ask  yourself  as  you  do  your  research: 

• How  reliable  is  the  source  of  this  information?  Could  this  source  be  slanted  or 
biased? 

• How  current  is  this  information?  Is  it  out-of-date? 

• How  accurate  is  this  information?  Can  it  be  verified  from  some  other  source? 

• How  complete  is  this  information?  Have  important  details  or  ideas  been  omitted? 

7.  Even  statistical  information  may  not  be  reliable.  What  questions  should  you  ask 
when  you  see  statistical  information? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 21  in  the  Appendix, 
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Makins  Notes 


No  matter  who  or  what  your  sources  are,  you’ll  need  to  make  notes  as  you  do  your 
research. 


r 


One  of  the  most  efficient  ways  to  make  notes  is  to 
use  index  cards.  If  you  use  a separate  index  card  for 
each  different  source,  you  can  arrange  your  cards  in 
a suitable  order  when  you’re  writing  your  report. 


Of  course,  you  don’t  have  to  use  index  cards.  You  could  simply  use  a notebook,  but 
start  a new  page  for  each  source.  Later,  you  can  rearrange  your  pages  to  help  you 
organize  your  ideas. 

At  the  top  of  each  index  card  or  page  in  your  notebook,  always  record  basic 
information  about  each  source,  such  as 

• the  name  of  the  person  you’re  interviewing  and  the  date  of  the  interview 

• the  title  of  the  article  or  book  or  magazine 

• the  author’s  name 

• the  publisher 

• the  date  of  publication 

• the  call  number  of  library  materials  or  the  website  address 

• the  page  numbers  where  you  found  useful  information 


This  information  will  help  you  create 
a bibliography  later.  And,  if  you  ever 
need  to  take  another  look  at  the 
source,  you’ll  be  able  to  find  it  easily. 


A 


Avoid  copying  directly  from  the  source.  Instead,  jot  down  key  points  in  your  own 
words.  On  the  next  page  you’ll  find  a sample  of  an  index  card  created  by  a student 
who  researched  the  topic  of  banking  fees. 


OHie/Loie^Aji  wdtU  Ma^ 

( Mancu^e/i  JdakeAuem  Q^i^bM.  I/Iauoh,)  o#i  MgAcU  15 


4fUitU^ 

AftCHUf, 


HO- 


— Cfene^uJit^  4fau  a UmdeJt  iU44nl)eA,  ^nee>  t/ui4iAxi^^  bajjb^ 
m04iiU  ( zUb^^ub^  omU  dBlui  oanjJli,  dBfio^Ati  caul  wlUul/uuAjjali,  luU 
ficafmB4iii) ; iomB  Jumk^  <20  j^iBJB  tn<i4^A4uU4onl 


jj 


ccat  oa/uf,  co4iA4<lB/icJslt^. 


Do  you  know  what  plagiarism  is?  If  you  copy 
words  directly  from  a source  and  include  them  in 
a report  as  though  you  had  written  them  yourself, 
you’re  guilty  of  plagiarizing.  The  following  are 
some  tips  to  help  you  avoid  plagiarism. 


• Use  the  SQ3R  method  of  reading  when  you’re  doing  research.  (See  page  156 
in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  if  you’ve 
forgotten  how  to  use  SQ3R.}  After  you’ve  read  a segment,  pause  and 
paraphrase  (write  in  your  own  words)  the  important  ideas  on  your  notecard. 


• If  you  decide  that  you  want  to  quote  material  directly,  copy  it  carefully,  place 
it  in  quotation  marks,  and  note  the  page  number  of  the  quotation.  You’ll  need 
this  information  when  you  use  the  quotation  in  your  report. 


You  should  now  have  selected  a topic  for  your  report 
and  generated  some  ideas  and  questions.  Next,  you’ll  do 
your  research.  Plan  a report  that  will  be  approximately 
500  words  in  length.  You  should  obtain  information  from 
at  least  three  different  sources.  When  you’ve 
completed  your  research,  go  ahead  to  the  next  lesson. 


Go  to  page  8 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
questions  1 and  2 in  Section  4. 
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At  this  point,  you’ve  assembled  a great  deal  of  information  about  your  topic.  Your 
next  task  is  to  decide  what  to  include  in  your  report  and  how  to  arrange  the  ideas. 

Gather  all  your  notes  and  reread  them.  Do  you  want  to  change  the  direction  of  your 
original  research  topic?  Have  you  collected  more  information  than  you  need  for  a 
500-word  report?  Do  you  need  to  narrow  your  topic  further  so  that  you  can  focus 
on  a particular  aspect  of  the  original  topic? 

When  you’re  confident  that  you  know  what  you  want  to  write  about,  you’re  ready  to 
consider  your  thesis. 

Developing  Your  Thesis 

Do  you  recall  learning  that  essays  can  be  organized  inductively  or  deductively? 
Reports  are  always  organized  deductively — that  is,  the  thesis  statement  is  presented 
in  the  introduction.  After  the  main  idea  is  presented,  the  rest  of  the  report  presents 
arguments  or  support  for  the  thesis. 

The  best  way  to  begin  writing  your  report  is  to  develop  a working  thesis  statement. 
This  statement  can  be  revised  later,  but  you’ll  find  organizing  your  ideas  much  easier 
if  you  establish  a working  thesis  immediately. 
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Here  are  some  examples  of  how  a thesis  statement  can  emerge  from  a topic. 


Topic 

Thesis  Statement 

Banking  for 
Students 

Students  are  wise  to  investigate  several  financial  institutions 
and  get  information  about  special  services  for  students  before 
they  choose  a bank. 

Credit  Cards 

Although  credit  cards  can  be  useful,  they  can  also  lead 
students  into  overspending,  debt,  and  high  interest  payments. 

To  learn  more  about  developing  a thesis  for  a report  or  essay,  view  “Reviewing  the 
Appropriateness  of  the  Controlling  Idea  of  a Text”  on  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2 
Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM. 

Once  you’ve  established  your  thesis  statement,  all  the  information  in  your  report 
should  be  related  to  your  thesis.  If  you  find  that  you’re  wandering  away  from  your 
thesis,  you  may  need  to  change  the  thesis  or  omit  some  material. 

Creating  an  Outline 


Mr.  Darby:  If  you  were  going  to  drive  from  here  to  Mexico,  how  would  you  plan 
your  trip? 

Krista:  The  first  thing  I’d  do  is  get  a map  and  plan  my  route. 

Mr.  Darby:  Right.  Similarly,  when  you  have  to  assemble  a lot  of  information  into  a 
report,  you  should  plan  your  writing  by  developing  an  outline. 

Paul:  But  sometimes  when  you’re  driving,  you  don’t  stick  to  the  plan.  You  might  see 
something  interesting  along  your  way  and  change  your  route. 

Mr.  Darby:  That’s  true.  As  you’re  writing  a report,  you  may  decide  to  make  some 
changes.  But  it’s  still  a good  idea  to  do  some  planning  in  advance.  Then  you’ll 
know  where  you  want  to  start,  where  you’ll  end,  and  how  you’ll  get  to  the 
conclusion. 
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You’ll  find  that  you  can  draft  your  report  much  more  easily  if  you  work  from  an 
outline.  Begin  by  sorting  your  note  cards  into  piles  of  related  information.  Then  decide 
how  many  body  paragraphs  you’ll  need  in  your  report.  Keep  in  mind  that  each  body 
paragraph  should  have  its  own  topic. 

Your  outline  can  be  a series  of  points,  or  you  can  develop  a complex  outline  written 
in  complete  sentences.  Here’s  an  example  of  one  student’s  outline  for  a report  on 
credit  cards: 

Thesis  Statement:  Credit  cards  are  useful,  but  they  can  also 
lead  to  overspending,  debt,  and  high  interest  payments. 

1 . Types  of  credit  cards 
•businesses  (e.g.  gas,  stores) 

• banks 

• no  fees  versus  annual  fees 

•cards  with  rewards  (e.g.  points  or  air  miles) 

• responsibility  of  card  owner 

2 . Advantages  of  credit  cards 

• safety:  avoid  carrying  cash 

• get  up  to  3 0 days  free  loan 

3 . Problems  with  credit  cards 

• temptation  to  overspend 

• high  interest  rates  on  unpaid  balances 

• security  problems  caused  by  fraud  and  theft 

4 . Credits  cards  versus  debit  cards 

• debit  cards  limit  spending 

• security  problems  with  both 

Conclusion:  ? 

1.  How  many  body  paragraphs  are  planned  for  this  report? 

2.  If  you  were  this  student’s  writing  partner,  what  suggestions  would  you  make  for  a 
conclusion  for  this  report? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  121  in  the  Appendix. 

You’ll  find  an  example  of  a more  detailed  outline  on  page  102  of  your  English 
Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 
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Now  develop  a thesis  statement  and  outline 
for  your  report.  When  you’re  done,  proceed 
to  the  next  lesson,  where  you’ll  learn  how 
to  give  credit  to  other  people  whose  ideas 
or  exact  words  you  are  using  in  your  report. 


Go  to  page  10  of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  3 in  Section  4, 


lesm3:  Documenting  Sources  of  Informatioi 


You’re  now  ready  to  draft  your  report.  At  this  stage,  it’s  very  important  that  you  give 
credit  to  your  sources  of  information.  As  you’ve  already  learned,  to  avoid  plagiarism, 
you’ll  need  to  acknowledge  all  quotations  as  well  as  other  specific  information  to 
which  you  refer. 


cite:  refer  to; 
acknowledge; 
document 


What  about  the  rest  of  the  information  that 
I’ve  found?  Do  I cite  the  source  of  all  of  it? 


So  if  I copy  words  directly.  I’ll  use  quotation  marks 
and  I’ll  document  the  source  of  the  quotation. 


That’s  right.  But  most  of  your  report  will  be  written 
in  your  own  words.  You’ll  use  direct  quotations  only 
when  someone’s  words  are  especially  effective. 


In  your  report,  you’ll  have  to  create 
citations  of  all  sources  of  information. 


Some  information  is  general  knowledge.  However,  you  should  document  specific 
information,  such  as  statistics,  graphs,  or  illustrations.  You  should  also  document  the 
opinions  or  conclusions  of  others.  Basically,  document  anything  that  your  audience 
might  question  or  investigate  further. 
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Acknowledgements  and  In-Text  Citations 


As  you  write  your  report,  you’ll  (acknowledge  or  cite)  your 
sources  in  the  text  as  soon  as  you  refer  to  them.  Generally, 
you  start  off  by  naming  your  source;  if  you’re  citing  a text, 
add  the  page  number  in  parenthesis  after  the  quotation  or 
the  information.  A reader  who  wants  to  know  the  details 
of  a source  can  then  refer  to  the  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  the  report. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  how  you  can  acknowledge  your 
sources: 


According  to  Mary  Allen,  the  Assistant  Manager  with  the 
Lakeview  Credit  Union,  many  financial  institutions  offer 
no-fee  services  for  students.  Ms.  Allen  recommends  that 
students  investigate  various  financial  institutions  before 
they  decide  which  one  offers  the  best  service  for  them. 

Mary  Allen,  the  Assistant  Manager  with  the  Lakeview  Credit 
Union,  says  that  many  financial  institutions  offer  no-fee 
or  low-fee  services  for  students:  "Investigate  different 
banks  because  fees  can  vary  considerably." 


Kirby  Matuse  points  out  that  high  interest  rates— 18%  to 
24%— are  charged  on  unpaid  balances  (16) . 


Credit  cards  can  lead  students  into  trouble.  When  students 
charge  more  than  they  can  pay,  they  face  very  high 
interest  rates,  ranging  from  18%  to  24%  (Matuse,  16) . 

1.  Look  back  at  Hal  Karp’s  article  “Lemons  for  Sale”  on  page  427  in  Between  the 
Lines  12. 


a.  Quote  an  example  showing  how  Karp  used  a quotation  in  his  article. 

b.  Quote  an  example  showing  how  Karp  acknowledged  a source  even  though  he 
didn’t  quote  directly  from  the  source  (paraphrasing) . 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 22  in  the  Appendix, 


Refer  to  pages  131  to  134  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  for  more  information  on  quotations  and  in-text  citations. 
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Creating  a Bibliography 


A bibliography  (also  known  as  a List  of  Works  Cited)  is  a list  of  information  sources 
used  in  a report.  Usually,  a bibliography  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a report. 


Maria:  Why  should  I do  a bibliography  if  I’ve  already  cited  my  sources  in  my  report? 

Mr.  Darby:  Your  bibliography  is  useful  to  your  reader  in  several  ways.  First,  it  shows 
how  much  research  you’ve  done.  A short  bibliography  indicates  that  you’ve  done 
a little  research;  obviously,  a long  bibliography  indicates  that  you’ve  studied  the 
subject  more  thoroughly.  As  well,  you  may  include  items  in  a bibliography  that 
have  useful  information  on  the  topic  but  aren’t  used  in  the  report. 

Paul:  Your  bibliography  also  shows  how  current  your  sources  of  information  are.  At  a 
quick  glance,  the  reader  can  see  the  dates  and  tell  how  recent  the  information  is. 

Krista:  And  a bibliography  indicates  what  types  of  information  you’ve  investigated. 
Have  you  relied  on  the  Internet  alone?  Have  you  done  any  interviews,  read  any 
articles,  or  looked  at  any  other  sources? 

Mr.  Darby:  Good  point.  Your  reader  can  also  use  your  bibliography  to  track  a source 
of  information.  For  example,  if  you’ve  found  an  interesting  article  or  website, 
someone  reading  your  report  might  decide  to  read  the  entire  article  or  check  the 
website.  In  the  text  of  your  report,  you  just  include  enough  information  about  the 
source  so  that  your  reader  can  find  it  in  the  bibliography.  Your  reader  can  then  use 
the  details  in  the  bibliography  to  locate  the  information. 

Because  you’ll  be  using  different  types  of  information  for  your  report,  your 
bibliographic  entries  will  vary  slightly.  However,  here  are  some  general  tips  on 
how  to  create  a bibliography: 

• Place  your  bibliography  on  a separate  page  at  the  end  of  your  report. 

• Arrange  your  sources  in  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  last  name  of  the 
author.  If  a source  doesn’t  include  the  author’s  name,  use  the  first  word  in 
the  title. 


• Use  a hanging  indent  format.  In  other  words,  begin  the  first  line  of  each  entry 
on  the  left  margin,  but  indent  the  subsequent  lines  of  the  entry. 

• Place  quotation  marks  around  titles  of  articles,  chapters  in  a book,  or 
encyclopedia  entries. 

• Underline  or  italicize  the  names  of  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  videos,  and 
pamphlets. 

• Use  single  spacing,  but  leave  a blank  space  after  each  entry. 

Whenever  you  create  a bibliography,  refer  to  a writer’s  handbook  to  help  you  with 
the  format  for  different  types  of  sources.  You’ll  find  some  information  on  formatting 
a bibliography  on  pages  134  and  135  of  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for 
Secondary  Students. 

Here’s  an  example  of  a short  bibliography: 

Bibliography- 

Alien,  Mary.  Personal  Interview.  March  15,  2003. 

Charge  it:  credit  card  secrets  revealed.  Videorecording. 
McIntyre  Media,  2001. 

Consumer  Information.  Internet.  18  March  2003. 

Available  at  http://www.consumerinformation.ca/ 

Cornell,  Camilla.  "Dig  Yourself  Out  of  Debt."  Reader's 
Digest.  August,  2002.  71-76. 

Credit  Cards  and  You.  Financial  Consumer  Agency  of 
Canada.  Spring,  2002. 

Evans,  David  S.,  and  Richard  Schmalensee.  Paying  with 
Plastic:  The  Digital  Revolution  in  Buying  and 
Borrowing.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  MIT  Press,  1999. 

Matuse,  Kirby.  "Debt  Overload."  Lakeview  Times.  12 
March  2003 : 16 . 

Strong,  Howard.  What  Every  Credit  Card  User  Needs  to 

Know:  How  to  Protect  Yourself  and  Your  Money.  New 
York:  H.  Holt,  1998. 


2.  Consider  the  previous  sample  of  a bibliography  when  answering  the  following 
questions. 

a.  Which  item  in  this  bibliography  is  an  article  in  a monthly  magazine?  What  is 
the  date  when  the  magazine  was  published? 

b.  Which  item  is  an  article  in  a newspaper?  When  was  the  newspaper  published 

c.  Which  items  are  books?  Where  were  these  books  published? 

d.  Which  item  is  a government  publication? 

e.  Why  should  a date  be  provided  for  an  interview? 

£.  Which  item  in  this  bibliography  is  the  least  current? 

g.  Why  would  you  provide  a website  URL  for  a source  on  the  Internet? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 22  in  the  Appendix. 


It’s  now  time  to  draft  your  report.  If  possible,  use  a 
computer  so  that  you’ll  be  able  to  revise  and  edit 
your  draft  more  easily.  As  you  write  your  draft, 
take  care  to  cite  your  sources  within  your  report; 
also,  be  sure  to  develop  a complete  and  accurate 
bibliography  so  that  your  readers  will  be  confident 
that  your  information  is  current  and  reliable. 


Go  to  page  1 2 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
question  4 in  Section  4. 
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At  this  point,  you  should  have  a completed  draft  of  your  research  report.  You’re  now 
ready  to  revise  and  edit  it  so  that  you  can  produce  a polished  copy  to  share  with  an 
audience. 

Revisins  and  Editing 

If  you  have  a writing  partner,  this  is  an  ideal  time  to  ask  for  advice.  Ask  your  partner 
to  read  your  draft  and  answer  the  following  questions: 

• Is  my  thesis  clear? 

• Have  I explained  my  ideas  carefully? 

• Have  I provided  enough  support  in  each  paragraph? 

• Do  you  have  any  questions  about  my  information? 

• Are  my  ideas  arranged  effectively? 

• Have  I documented  my  sources  appropriately? 

• Is  my  conclusion  strong  and  meaningful? 

• Does  my  report  meet  the  needs  of  my  audience? 
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Your  writing  partner’s  feedback  should  indicate  how 
much  revision  you  need  to  do.  You  may  need  to  do  more 
research  to  find  additional  information  to  support  your 
thesis.  Changing  the  order  of  your  ideas,  or  deleting 
some  irrelevant  information  might  also  be  necessary. 


Ms.  Martin:  If  you’ve  drafted  your  report  on  a computer,  you’ll  likely  find  revising 
and  editing  much  easier. 

Danielle:  My  mom  talks  about  writing  reports  before  she  had  a computer.  She  had 
to  cut  the  drafts  into  small  pieces  and  use  tape  to  paste  them  together.  It’s  a lot 
easier  to  use  the  Cut  and  Paste  function  on  the  computer. 

Yuri:  That’s  for  sure.  I revise  a lot  as  I write,  and  then  I print  my  draft.  When  I see 
the  printed  copy,  I always  want  to  revise  it  some  more. 

Maria:  Isn’t  it  strange  that  you  often  miss  errors  when  you  read  your  draft  on  a 
computer  screen?  When  I look  at  a printed  copy,  I always  find  mistakes  that 
have  to  be  edited. 

Ms.  Martin:  Good  point.  You’ve  spent  a lot  of  time  on  your  report,  so  it  deserves 
a few  extra  minutes  of  careful  editing.  Take  some  time  to  check  your  spelling, 
sentence  structure,  and  grammar.  Use  the  tools  on  your  computer,  but  keep  in 
mind  that  a computer  doesn’t  find  everything;  your  proofreading  skills  are  still 
a valuable  and  necessary  part  of  the  editing  process. 

Formatting 


The  final  step  in  polishing  your  report  is  presenting  it  in  a professional  way.  A 
polished  report  should  be  typed  on  a computer  and  placed  in  a folder  so  that  it’s 
protected  from  damage. 
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Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  format  your  report  correctly: 

• Make  a title  page  for  your  report.  Most  reports  have  plain  title  pages  with  basic 
information,  such  as  the  title,  author’s  name,  and  date.  (Refer  to  page  130  in 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students  for  a sample  of 

a title  page.) 

• Type  the  text  of  your  report  in  a standard  font,  such  as  Times  New  Roman  12  pt. 

• Double  space  your  report  (leave  a blank  space  between  printed  lines) . 

• Leave  a 2.5  cm  or  one-inch  margin  (the  default  margin  in  most  word  processing 
texts)  all  around  the  text.  If  you  intend  to  put  your  report  into  a folder,  you  may 
want  to  increase  the  left  margin  to  4 cm  (1.5  inches). 

• Number  each  page.  Create  a footer,  consisting  of  the  title  and  page  number,  at 
the  bottom  of  each  page. 

• Use  features  such  as  a different  or  larger-size  font,  underlining,  or  bolding  to 
distinguish  headings. 

• If  you’ve  included  illustrations,  graphs,  or  tables,  label  them  clearly  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  understood.  Don’t  forget  to  cite  the  sources  of  this  type  of 
information. 


• Include  your  bibliography  on  a separate  page  at  the  end  of  the  report. 


A well-written,  polished  report  is  a very  impressive 
document.  Take  pride  in  your  accomplishment 
— and  in  your  new-found  expertise. 


Thinking  About  Language 

As  you  proofread  your  report,  keep  an  eye  on  your  verbs.  This  part  of  speech  can 
be  the  source  of  several  different  kinds  of  mistakes  that  you  need  to  watch  for. 

Subject/Verb  Agreement 

One  common  mistake  is  to  use  a verb  that  doesn’t  agree  with  its  subject.  Generally, 
this  error  happens  because  the  verb  is  separated  from  the  subject  by  other  words. 


Use  a singular  verb  with  a singular 
subject;  use  a plural  verb  with  a plural 
subject.  Don’t  let  intervening  words 
between  the  subject  and  verb  confuse  you. 


Look  at  the  following  examples  of  sentences  with  singular  subjects  and  verbs: 


• A carton  of  oranges  is  lying  on  the  counter,  (only  one  carton) 

• Asa  or  Erin  has  the  letter,  (only  one  person) 

• Neither  the  key  nor  the  wallet  was  in  the  drawer,  (neither  object) 

• Here  is  Adam  with  the  pizza,  (one  person) 

• Everybody  in  the  class  is  coming  to  the  picnic,  (every  individual  person) 


Now  look  at  the  following  examples  of  sentences  with  plural  subjects  and  verbs: 


• The  cartons  of  paper  are  lying  on  the  counter,  (two  or  more  cartons) 

• Asa  and  Erin  have  the  letter,  (both  people) 

• The  key  and  the  wallet  were  in  the  drawer,  (both  objects) 

• Here  are  Adam  and  Terry  with  the  pizza,  (both  people) 

• All  of  the  class  are  coming  to  the  picnic,  (all  of  the  people) 


1.  Correct  the  errors  in  subject/verb  agreement  in  the  following  sentences. 

a.  None  of  them  want  to  go. 

b.  There’s  several  reasons  for  this  experiment. 

c.  Either  my  mom  or  my  grandmother  are  making  the  cake. 

d.  Here  comes  Peter  and  his  dad  to  help  us. 

e.  Everyone  of  the  boys  are  complaining  about  the  referee. 

f.  The  students  and  teacher  has  chosen  a theme  for  the  festival. 

g.  This  package  of  filters  have  been  damaged, 
b.  Isn’t  Janice  and  her  brother  on  a holiday? 

i.  Each  of  the  club  members  are  bringing  a friend  to  the  party. 

j.  A series  of  storms  have  caused  a flood  in  this  region. 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 22  in  the  Appendix. 


You’ll  find  more  information  about  subject/verb  agreement  on  pages  76  to  79  in 
your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary  Students. 
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Problems  with  Verb  Tenses 


You’re  likely  aware  that  verbs  indicate  the  time  of  an 
action  or  state  of  being  through  their  tense.  The  three 
basic  verb  tenses  are  the 


• present  tense  (/  enjoy] 

• past  tense  (/  enjoyed] 

• future  tense  [I  will  enjoy] 

Every  verb  has  four  forms: 

• present  tense  [enjoy] 

• past  tense  [enjoyed] 

• present  participle  [enjoying] 

• past  participle  [enjoyed] 


The  verb  enjoy  is  called  a regular  verb  because  its  past  tense  and  past  participle 
are  the  same  [enjoyed];  they’re  formed  by  adding  an  ed  ending  to  the  present  tense. 


Irregular  verbs  form  their  past  tenses  and  past  participles  in  different  ways.  For 
example,  here  are  the  four  parts  of  the  verb  eat:  eat,  ate,  eating,  eaten.  Generally,  if 
you  say  the  following  sentences,  you’ll  be  able  to  determine  the  four  parts  of  a verb. 


• Today  I eat. 

• Yesterday  I ate. 

• Now  I am  eating. 

• Many  times  I have  eaten. 


A common  mistake  is  to  confuse  the  past  and  past 
participle  forms  of  irregular  verbs.  Keep  in  mind  that 
the  past  tense  is  never  used  with  a helping  verb 
[has,  had,  have,  is,  am,  are,  was,  were)  whereas  the 
past  participle  is  always  used  with  a helping  verb. 
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Refer  to  pages  42  and  43  in  your  English  Language  Arts  Handbook  for  Secondary 
Students  for  more  help  on  irregular  verb  forms.  Another  way  to  find  the  correct 
forms  of  a verb  is  to  look  up  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  (see,  find,  hurry]  in  the 
dictionary. 


2.  Check  your  understanding  of  the  correct  use  of  verb  tenses  by  correcting  the 
errors  in  the  following  sentences. 


a.  We  have  chose  the  movie  we  want  to  see. 

b.  The  boys  seen  the  collision. 

c.  The  baby  has  drank  all  his  milk. 

d.  Mom  has  wrote  a note  to  the  teacher. 

e.  Let’s  go  in;  my  toes  are  froze. 

f.  Mavis  has  broke  her  new  toy. 

g.  I done  my  work  yesterday. 

h.  You  have  went  to  Disneyland  three  times. 

i.  Mr.  Maffrey  has  spoke  to  the  supervisor. 

j.  Doris  had  hid  the  gift  under  her  bed. 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 23  in  the  Appendbc, 


When  you’re  editing  your  work,  look  for  errors  in  verb 
tenses  and  subject/verb  agreement.  Your  writing  will 
sound  much  more  impressive  when  you  can  correct 
these  errors  before  sharing  your  work  with  others. 


Go  to  page  1 3 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  respond  to 
questions  5 and  6 in  Section  4. 
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One  way  of  sharing  information  is  to 
publish  it  so  that  others  can  read  it. 
Another  common  way  is  to  share  the 


information  with  an  audience  through  a 
multimedia  presentation  (a  presentation 
involving  the  use  of  visual  or  aural  aids) . 


research  a topic  that  would  be  helpful  to 
teens  who  are  about  to  leave  home  and 
begin  living  independently.  Suppose  that 
you  were  invited  to  present  your 


In  this  section,  you  were  asked  to 


research  at  a seminar  for  teens.  As  with 


any  speech,  you  should  think  about  your  purpose,  audience,  and  the  situation  in 
which  you  would  be  making  the  presentation. 

In  Lesson  1 of  this  section,  you  were  encouraged  to  view  some  of  the  segments  in 
the  Researching  and  Making  Presentations  CD-ROM.  As  you  know,  the  material  on 
this  CD  is  available  at  four  levels.  Spend  a few  minutes  now  watching  an  advanced 
level  [Pro  or  Superpro)  clip  on  the  topic  of  Present. 

For  more  information  on  making  a multimedia  presentation,  view  the  following 
segments  on  your  English  Language  Arts  30-2  Multimedia  Segments  CD-ROM: 

“Using  Appropriate  Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  1,”  “Using  Appropriate 
Presentation  Materials  and  Strategies  2,”  and  “Creating  Rapport  With  an  Audience.” 

Rehearsing  any  type  of  oral  presentation  is  essential.  As  you  practise,  anticipate  the 
presentation.  Think  about  what  you’ll  say  and  do. 

1.  In  some  situations,  you  may  have  to  introduce  yourself  to  the  audience.  How 
would  you  introduce  yourself  and  your  topic? 

2.  Suggest  three  ways  that  you  could  create  rapport  with  your  audience  during  your 
multimedia  presentation. 

3.  Most  reports  are  somewhat  long  and  complex;  therefore,  presenters  usually  read 
them  to  the  audience.  How  do  you  maintain  eye  contact  with  the  audience  as 
you’re  reading? 

4.  How  will  you  end  your  presentation?  What  could  you  say  to  the  audience  to 
signal  that  you’re  finished? 


Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  123  in  the  Appendix. 


Mr.  Darby:  Most  people  who  present  a report  to  an  audience  use  visual  aids  to  help 
the  audience  understand  the  material  and  to  keep  them  focused  on  the 
presentation. 

Krista:  I think  that’s  a good  idea.  I always  have  trouble  concentrating  when  I’m 
listening  unless  I have  something  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Darby:  How  could  you  turn  your  report  into  a multimedia  presentation? 

Paul:  A lot  of  presenters  use  an  overhead  projector  to  show  important  information. 

Danielle:  A short  video  could  add  a lot  to  a presentation. 

Maria:  Even  a tape  recording  of  an  interview  might  be  interesting. 

Krista:  I suppose  that  charts  are  low-tech,  but  they  still  can  be  helpful  for  the 
audience. 

Yuri:  How  about  something  high  tech?  I’d  use  a computer  application  to  create  some 
visual  aids.  Then  I’d  project  the  images  onto  a big  screen. 

Mr.  Darby:  Excellent  ideas.  Visual  aids  can  make  an  oral  presentation  much  more 
effective. 


Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  make  an  effective  multimedia  presentation: 


• Before  the  presentation,  check  the  room  in  which 
you’ll  be  speaking.  If  you’ll  be  using  a microphone, 
test  it  to  be  sure  that  it’s  working  and  to  know  how 
well  it  picks  up  your  voice. 

• Check  your  equipment  before  the  presentation  to  be 
sure  that  it’s  working  properly.  You  don’t  want  to 
be  doing  repairs  or  making  adjustments  in  front  of 
your  audience. 
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• If  you  use  visual  or  auditory  aids,  be  sure  that  the  audience  can  see  the 
material  easily  or  hear  it  clearly. 

• Rehearse  the  presentation  in  advance  so  that  you  know  the  material  well.  Even 
though  you’re  reading,  maintain  as  much  eye  contact  with  the  audience  as 
possible. 

• You  may  need  to  make  notes  in  the  margin  of  your  report  to  remind  yourself  to 
refer  to  a visual  aid. 

• Don’t  forget  to  proofread  carefully  any  material  that  you  intend  to  distribute  or 
project.  Avoid  the  embarrassment  of  sharing  information  that  contains  errors  in 
spelling,  grammar,  or  punctuation. 

5.  Suppose  that  Hal  Karp  was  presenting  “Lemons  for  Sale”  (page  427  in  Between 
the  Lines  12]  to  an  audience  of  grade  12  students.  Suggest  some  ideas  for  visual 
aids  that  could  help  him  in  his  presentation. 

6.  Occasionally,  you  may  be  asked  to  make  a collaborative  presentation  with 
another  person  or  with  a group.  What  type  of  planning  would  be  necessary  in 
this  situation? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 23  in  the  Appendix. 


Presenting  a report  orally  is  something  you’ll 
likely  be  asked  to  do  in  the  future.  If  you’re  well 
prepared,  you  can  be  confident  that  you’ll  impress 
your  audience  with  an  effective  presentation. 


ection  4:  Reporting  Information 
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Cesm6:  Functional  Communication:  A Summary; 


In  this  module,  you’ve  examined  several  examples  of  functional  communication: 
editorials,  columns,  letters  to  the  editor,  e-mail  messages,  formal  letters,  speeches, 
reports,  and  multimedia  presentations.  Functional  communication  is  any  text  that  is 
created  with  the  following  purposes  in  mind: 


• convey  information 

• express  an  opinion 

• make  a request 

• persuade 


Other  examples  of  functional  communication  include 


• questionnaires 

• surveys 

• application  and  order  forms 

• memos 

• web  pages 

• manuals 

• instruction  sheets 

• maps,  charts,  tables  and  diagrams 

• displays 


• brochures  and  pamphlets 

• non-fiction  texts 

• how-to  books 

• financial  statements 

• documentaries 

• commercials  and  advertisements 

• posters  and  billboards 

• product  labels 

• newspaper  and  magazine  articles 
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With  a partner  or  in  a group,  brainstorm  other  examples  of  functional 
communication. 

Functional  communication  may  involve  aspects  such  as  technical  writing  and  the 
seven  principles  of  design. 


Technical  writing  is  writing  that  conveys  technical 
information  in  such  a way  that  an  audience  without 
expertise  in  the  field  can  comprehend  it.  Technical 
writing  (also  called  technical  communication) 
basically  translates  information  into  a form  that 
makes  sense  to  the  intended  user  of  the  information. 

The  principles  of  design  are  written  and  visual 
elements  that  enhance  the  appeal  and  usefulness  of 
a text.  The  principles  of  design  assist  the  audience  in 
finding  the  information  they  need  and  understanding 
the  message. 


layout:  the  way  in 
which  print  and 
graphic  elements 
are  arranged  on  a 
page 


Design  principles  are  tools  that  text  creators  use  in  the  layout  of  a printed  piece. 
Elements  of  a printed  piece  include  such  things  as  written  text,  typeface,  graphics, 
borders,  screens,  and  colour.  Design  principles  help  the  text  creator  make  effective 
choices  in  terms  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a piece,  eye  appeal,  and  the  overall  look 
and  mood  conveyed  by  the  piece. 


i 
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GOING  FURTHER 

The  principles  of  design  are  useful  in  making  your  printed  texts  appealing  and 
easier  to  comprehend.  The  principles  of  design  apply  equally  well  to  hard-copy 
documents  and  web-based  texts.  To  learn  more  about  the  seven  principles  of 
design,  read  on. 

Proportion 

Proportion  involves  taking  into  consideration  both  the  shape  of  a printed  piece 
and  the  size  of  the  elements.  The  shape  of  a piece  is  normally  rectangular  and 
is  oriented  either  vertically  or  horizontally.  Triangles,  squares,  and  curved  shapes 
are  also  used;  however,  a rectangular  shape  tends  to  achieve  better  eye 
movement. 

Eye  movement  is  a term  that  describes  the  action  of  the  eye  as  it  follows  the 
written  message  on  a printed  piece.  A well-designed  piece  will  enhance  eye 
movement  so  that  the  reader  is  brought  from  the  top  of  the  page  to  the  bottom. 
The  goal  of  all  written  communication  is  to  “hook”  the  reader  so  that  she  or  he 
will  be  interested  in  reading  the  whole  message. 
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The  size  of  the  elements  is  also  an  important  part  of  proportion.  Text  creators 
must  consider  not  only  the  importance  of  each  element  to  the  message  but  also 
the  size  of  each  element  in  relation  to  all  of  the  other  elements. 

Balance 

Balance  refers  to  the  placement  of  elements  on  a printed  piece.  There  are  two 
forms  of  balance:  formal  and  informal. 

Formal  balance  involves  arranging  elements  in  a symmetrical  fashion.  The 
piece  is  divided  horizontally  or  vertically  and  elements  are  positioned  so  that 
elements  of  equal  size  or  importance  are  in  balance  with  each  other.  Formal 
balance  gives  a piece  a very  structured  look.  However,  formal  balance  tends 
to  make  eye  movement  difficult,  so  it  is  not  used  as  often  as  informal  balance. 

Informal  balance  involves  the  asymmetrical  arrangement  of  elements.  The 
piece  is  not  divided  horizontally  or  vertically.  The  elements  often  look  like 
they’re  out  of  balance.  Informal  balance  brings  a very  casual  look  to  a printed 
piece,  and  it  tends  to  promote  eye  movement.  Informal  balance  is  used  a great 
deal  in  advertisements. 

Contrast 

Contrast  involves  making  a printed  piece  look  more  interesting  by  deliberately 
inserting  elements  that  clash  with  other  elements.  Contrast  (interest)  is  added 
to  a piece  by  using  various  typestyles  and  sizes,  borders,  ornaments,  screens, 
and  images.  Images  can  be  in  the  form  of  illustrations  and  photographs.  Using 
colour  as  contrast  draws  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  printed  piece.  It  can  also 
make  the  piece  look  more  appealing. 

Rhythm 

Rhythm  involves  using  a particular  element  repeatedly  throughout  a printed 
piece.  Rhythm  tends  to  encourage  eye  movement  because  as  the  eye  scans 
the  page,  it  seeks  out  elements  similar  to  those  it  has  already  encountered. 

By  taking  advantage  of  the  eye’s  tendency  to  search  for  similar  elements, 
rhythm  can  be  used  selectively  to  draw  the  eye  from  the  top  of  a page  to  the 
bottom— ensuring  that  the  reader  absorbs  the  entire  message.  Some  of  the 
elements  that  can  be  used  to  create  rhythm  in  a printed  piece  include  icons, 
selected  typestyles,  and  colour. 
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White  Space 


White  space  is  the  area  of  a printed  piece  that  doesn’t  contain  any  visual 
information.  It  allows  readers  to  absorb  information  before  continuing  on  to 
another  part  of  the  page.  White  space  is  not  necessarily  always  white.  It  can  be 
any  colour.  It  is  the  colour  of  the  background  upon  which  the  various  elements 
are  placed. 

Of  all  of  the  design  principles,  white  space  is 
the  most  commonly  misused.  Many  people 
believe  that  white  space  is  wasteful.  They 
feel  that  any  space  that  is  available  should 
be  used.  White  space  loosens  up  a printed 
piece,  making  it  less  intimidating  and 
more  interesting.  A page  crammed  full  of 
text  and  other  elements  might  seem  to  be 
an  efficient  and  cost-efficient  way  to 
present  information,  but  it  might  look  so 
oppressive  and  uninteresting  that  no  one 
will  bother  to  read  it.  The  lack  of  sufficient 
white  space  in  a printed  piece  is  a serious  communication  barrier. 

Unity 

Unity  is  a term  that  describes  the  relationship  of  the  printed  piece  to  the  whole. 
The  whole  refers  to  all  of  the  elements  that  need  to  work  together  to  make  a 
particular  printed  piece  successful.  The  elements  of  the  whole  can  include  such 
things  as  size,  dimensions,  overall  design,  and  the  way  in  which  the  printed 
piece  is  intended  to  be  used. 

For  example,  if  you’re  creating  a business  card,  the  whole  is  both  the  company 
being  represented  and  the  physical  element  in  which  the  card  will  be  placed— 
such  as  a wallet  or  business  card  holder.  If  the  business  card  will  not  fit  inside  a 
wallet  or  card  holder,  it  might  become  lost.  If  it  is  lost,  then  it  won’t  achieve  its 
purpose,  which  is  to  promote  the  company  and  make  contact  with  the  company 
easier.  If  the  company  logo  (the  easily  recognizable  symbol  representing  a 
company)  is  inaccurate  or  distorted,  the  ability  of  the  business  card  to 
communicate  its  message  is  reduced  or  lost.  The  cause  of  these  communication 
problems  is  a loss  of  unity. 

Harmony 

Harmony  is  the  result  of  design  principles  working  together  in  a way  that 
enhances  the  communication  of  the  message  in  a printed  piece.  When  the  layout 
of  a piece  has  a pleasing  appearance  and  effectively  communicates  the  message, 
it  is  said  to  have  harmony.  
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Functional  communication  requires  the  text  creator  to  understand  the  audience  and 
purpose.  When  the  text  creator  knows  the  purpose  and  audience,  he  or  she  can  then 
make  decisions  about  the  best  medium  and  format  to  use  to  get  the  message  across 
most  effectively. 


Functional  communication  situations  also  often  have  time  and  cost  factors  that  must 
be  considered.  Compromises  must  often  be  made  to  achieve  these  three  goals: 

• create  the  most  effective  text  possible 

• get  the  job  done  on  time 

• stay  within  the  budget 


To  learn  more  about  functional  communication,  view  the  three  segments  dealing  with 
functional  writing  on  your  English  Language  Arts  30-1  and  30-2  Interactive  Multimedi 
Segments  CD-ROM.  In  these  three  video  segments,  you’ll  watch  a group  of  students 
accept  a challenging  functional-writing  assignment.  You’ll  see  them  work  through 
various  steps  to  achieve  the  final  product.  You’ll  observe  the  factors  that  shape  their 
text  and  their  text-creation  process.  You’ll  also  witness  good  teamwork  skills. 


Take  some  time  to  explore  some  of  the  other  features  connected  with  these  video 
segments.  Then  respond  to  the  following  questions. 

1.  Why  did  the  students  decide  on  a web  page  rather  than  a pamphlet? 

2.  In  the  second  video  segment,  Digital  Media  Consultant  Owen  Brierley  described  a 
planning  tool  called  a scope  triangle.  He  said  it  has  “three  points  with  elastics 
between  them.”  He  also  said  that  to  ensure  the  success  of  a project,  a balance 
between  the  three  points  must  be  maintained. 

a.  Identify  the  three  points  of  a scope  triangle. 

b.  Describe  what  happens  when  one  of  the  points  in  the  scope  triangle  changes. 

c.  How  does  a scope  triangle  help  you  plan  a functional  writing  project? 

How  does  it  help  ensure  the  success  of  the  functional  writing  process? 

Compare  your  responses  with  those  on  page  1 24  in  the  Appendix* 
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You  have  already  created  many  texts  that  can  be 
categorized  as  functional  writing — both  for  school 
purposes  and  personal  purposes.  You  will  create  many 
more  functional  writing  texts  for  work-related  purposes. 


A Note  Regarding  the  Diploma  Exam  That  You  Will  Write 

Your  final  mark  in  English  Language  Arts  30-2  is  determined  by  the  marks  you  earn 
in  the  Assignment  Booklets  and  the  grades  you  achieve  on  both  the  final  test  and 
the  English  Language  Arts  30-2  Diploma  Exam.  The  diploma  exam  contributes  50% 
of  your  final  mark,  so  it  is  wise  to  prepare  for  this  important  exam. 

Ideally,  students  will  write  the  English  30-2  Diploma  Exam  after  they  have  completed 
all  of  their  course  work  and  received  all  of  the  feedback  on  their  work  from  their 
teachers.  However,  circumstances  may  require  students  to  write  the  English  Language 
Arts  30-2  Diploma  Exam  before  they  have  completed  their  course. 

If  this  situation  applies  to  you,  you  are  advised  to  study  Section  4 in  Module  7 to 
help  you  prepare  for  the  diploma  exam. 
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■■■■ 


Conclusion 


In  this  section,  you’ve  followed  a process  to  create  a polished  research  report.  You 
selected  a topic,  located  information  from  at  least  three  different  sources,  organized 
your  ideas  using  an  outline,  and  drafted  your  report. 

You  also  learned  how  to  document  the  sources  of  your  information  using  in-text 
citations  and  a bibliography.  You  revised  and  edited  your  report  and  completed  it  in 
an  appropriate  format.  As  well,  you  thought  about  presenting  your  report  to  an 
audience. 

Locating  and  presenting  information  will  likely  become  frequent  tasks  in  your 
post-secondary  education  and  your  future  career.  What  you’ve  learned  in  this 
section  should  help  you  share  information  in  a clear  and  coherent  manner— an 
important  part  of  functional  communication. 

Go  to  page  1 8 of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  complete  the 
remaining  questions  in  this  section. 
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In  this  module,  you  looked  at  a variety  of  types  of  functional  communication.  Here 
are  some  of  things  you’ve  accomplished: 


You 


• explored  some  ethical  issues 
and  considered  a variety  of 
opinions  related  to  these  issues. 

• read  an  allegory  and  saw  how 
an  author  uses  the  characters 
in  an  allegory  to  represent 
types  of  people. 

• thought  about  how  authors  use 
balance,  parallelism,  repetition, 
and  sentence  variety  to  create 
emphasis  and  rhythm  in  their 
writing. 

• learned  how  to  write  effective 
letters,  speeches,  and  e-mail 
messages. 


• distinguished  between  emotional  and  logical  appeals. 


• recognized  several  kinds  of  logical  flaws  that  are  sometimes  used  to  persuade 
gullible  audiences. 


• researched  a topic  and  organized  information  into  an  informative  and 
well-written  report. 


• documented  the  sources  of  your  information  through  in-text  citations  and  a 
bibliography. 


• learned  strategies  for  making  an  effective  multi-media  presentation. 

• examined  various  aspects  related  to  functional  communication. 


Go  to  page  20  of  Assignment  Booklet  5B  and  complete  the 
Final  Module  Assignment 
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Image  Credits 


Glossary 


acronym:  a word  formed  from  the  first  letters  of 
several  words.  NAIT  (Northern  Alberta 
Institute  of  Technology)  is  an  example. 

allegory:  a work  that  uses  symbolic  characters 
and  events  to  teach  lessons  or  express  truths 
about  human  life 

ambiguous  pronoun:  a pronoun  with  an  unclear 
antecendent 

analogy:  a comparison 

antecedent:  the  noun  that  a pronoun  refers  to  or 
replaces 

bibliography:  a list  of  information  sources  used 
by  an  author  of  an  essay  or  report 

citation:  in  an  essay  or  report,  a reference  to  an 
information  source 

complex  sentence:  a sentence  consisting  of  one 
independent  clause  and  one  or  more 
dependent  clauses,  joined  with  a 
subordinating  conjunction 

compound  sentence:  a sentence  consisting  of 
two  or  more  independent  clauses,  joined  with 
a co-ordinating  conjunction  or  a colon  or 
semi-colon 

dilemma:  a difficult  situation  in  which  a 
character  is  faced  with  two  undesirable 
alternatives 

editorial:  a persuasive  essay  or  commentary 
giving  the  author’s  or  the  medium’s  views  on 
an  issue 

emotive  language:  words  that  convey  a strong 
emotional  connotation  and  reveal  a bias  or 
judgment 


fable:  a story  that  teaches  a moral  lesson,  using 
animals  as  characters 

hasty  generalization:  a broad  conclusion  based 
on  the  examination  of  only  a few  incidents 

helping  verb:  a verb  used  with  the  main  verb  to 
indicate  tense;  am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  has, 
had,  have,  can,  and  may  are  examples 

imperative  sentence:  a request  or  command 

linking  verb:  a verb  that  does  not  express  action 
but  which  links  a subject  with  an  adjective 
that  describes  the  subject 

loaded  question:  a question  that  contains  an 
implied  answer 

logical  fallacy  (or  logical  flaw) : an  error  in 
reasoning;  an  argument  based  on  faulty 
reasoning 

multimedia  presentation:  a presentation 
involving  more  than  one  type  of 
communication;  generally,  multimedia 
presentations  feature  visual  or  aural  aids  as 
well  as  print  materials 

objective  case:  the  grammatical  form  of  a 
pronoun  that  shows  that  it  is  an  object  of  a 
verb  or  preposition 

parallelism:  in  speech  or  writing,  the  repetition  of 
an  identical  grammatical  or  stylistic  structure 
for  clarity 

paraphrase:  to  restate  something  in  your  own 
words 

plagiarism:  the  act  of  using  someone  else’s  words 
or  ideas  without  acknowledgement 
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i possessive  case:  the  grammatical  form  of  a noun 
or  pronoun  that  shows  that  it  belongs  to 
someone  or  is  a part  of  something  (for 
|:  example,  a part  of  a group,  organization, 

i process,  or  device,  etc.) 

. preposition:  a word  that  shows  relationships 
! involving  time,  direction,  or  position  (for 

: example,  from,  to,  before,  after,  under, 

between,  in,  with,  etc.) 

:i 

( prepositional  phrase:  a group  of  words  that 
i begins  with  a preposition  and  ends  with  a 
i noun  or  pronoun 

stereotyping:  assigning  certain  characteristics  to 
I all  members  of  a group  and  thereby  ignoring 
! their  individual  differences 


subjective  case:  the  grammatical  form  of  a 

pronoun  that  shows  that  it  is  the  subject  of  a 
verb  or  preposition 

subject/verb  agreement:  the  use  of  the  correct 
form  of  a verb,  either  singular  or  plural,  to 
complement  the  subject 

sweeping  generalization:  the  assumption  that 
every  member  of  a group  shares  the  same 
characteristics  and  thereby  ignoring  individual 
differences 

verb  tense:  the  time  of  a verb’s  action  or  state  of 
being;  the  basic  tenses  are  past,  present,  and 
future 


Sugsested  Responses 
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Section  1 : Lesson  1 

1.  a.  The  White  Knight  represents  the  spirit  of  goodness. 

b.  The  Forest  represents  life. 

c.  The  Black  Knight  represents  evil. 

d.  The  knights  whose  armour  had  turned  grey  represent  people  with  good  intentions  who  modify 
their  standards  according  to  their  situation. 

2.  The  White  Knight  is  pure  white  when  he  begins  his  search,  representing  the  shining  ideal  of 
goodness.  However,  as  he  ages  and  struggles  through  life,  he  does  some  things  that  would  have 
been  unthinkable  in  his  youth.  For  example,  he  steals  food  and  a horse.  He  also  seeks  comfort  from 
an  innkeeper’s  daughter.  As  a result,  his  white  armour  gradually  has  grown  grey,  implying  that  he  is 
no  longer  pure  and  innocent. 

3.  a.  The  young  man  mistakenly  believes  that  the  White  Knight  is  evil.  The  White  Knight’s  armour 

has  grown  so  grey  that  the  young  man  is  confused  and  thinks  that  the  White  Knight  is  the 
Black  Knight. 

b.  The  White  Knight  is  horrified  because,  for  the  first  time,  he  realizes  how  grey  he  has  become;  in 
other  words,  he  sees  that  his  ideals  have  changed  so  much  that  he  looked  evil  rather  than  good. 
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4.  a.  The  author  is  implying  that  young  people  often  have  high  ideals,  but  gradually,  as  people 

struggle  through  life,  their  ideals  often  change.  At  the  end  of  this  story,  the  White  Knight 
no  longer  pursues  evil  or  judges  others;  he  accepts  people  as  he  finds  them.  Eventually  he 
becomes  good  once  more  (“And  his  hair  grew  slowly  white,  as  did  his  fine,  full  beard”),  but 
his  goodness  comes  not  from  seeking  and  destroying  evil  but  from  humility  and  the  acceptance 
of  his  own  weaknesses. 

b.  The  author  is  criticizing  those  who  believe  that  they  are  pure  and  that  their  task  is  to  search  for 
evil  and  destroy  it.  He  believes  that  virtually  everyone  is  capable  of  doing  some  evil;  therefore, 
people  should  be  less  judgmental  of  others. 

5.  Every  situation  in  this  quiz  poses  an  ethical  dilemma.  For  example,  many  people  who  would  never 
steal  other  people’s  property  have  no  qualms  about  using  software  that  they  haven’t  paid  for.  Can 
you  think  of  other  examples  of  situations  in  which  generally  honest  people  might  do  something 
dishonest?  Can  you  think  of  examples  where  you  (or  someone  you  know)  has  lied  even  though 
you’re  generally  trustworthy? 

6.  Are  there  any  answers  you  strongly  disagree  with?  For  instance,  do  you  agree  with  the  stance  that 
people  should  donate  to  panhandlers?  And  to  what  extent  should  you  give  up  your  personal  desires 
to  help  others  in  need? 

7.  Reeve’s  wife’s  life  also  changed  dramatically  when  her  husband  was  paralysed  by  the  accident. 

No  doubt,  his  paralysis  also  affected  the  lives  of  his  three  children. 

8.  Reeve’s  wife  Dana  encouraged  him,  as  did  friends  such  as  Robin  Williams.  His  financial  stability 
also  allowed  him  to  receive  excellent  medical  care.  For  people  who  earn  low  incomes,  this  type  of 
injury  could  be  even  more  devastating  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  cover  the  cost  of  hospital  care  and 
therapy. 

9.  As  “Superman,”  Reeve  played  a superhuman  character  who  is  invincible.  Ironically,  his  accident 
showed  how  vulnerable  human  beings  are.  Reeve’s  injury  reminds  people  that  no  one  is  invincible; 
people’s  lives  can  change  completely  in  a matter  of  seconds. 

Section  1 : Lesson  2 

1.  Donne  compares  people’s  relationships  with  each  other  to  islands  and  continents.  He  compares 
the  death  of  a single  human  being  to  a clod  of  earth  being  washed  away  from  a continent. 

2.  Donne  is  saying  that  the  death  of  any  human  being  should  affect  all  living  people  since  everyone  is 
part  of  the  human  family. 

3.  The  speaker  in  “I  Am  a Rock”  has  been  hurt  by  love  and  friendship:  “friendship  causes  pain”  and 
“If  I never  loved,  I never  would  have  cried.”  Therefore,  the  speaker  wants  to  withdraw  to  avoid 
being  hurt  again.  The  speaker  says  that  a rock  feels  no  pain;  in  other  words,  a rock  has  no  personal 
feelings  that  can  be  hurt  by  friends  or  a lover. 
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114.  The  mood  created  by  this  song  is  very  bleak  and  pessimistic.  The  speaker  begins  with  an  image  of  a 
dark  winter  day  on  which  snow  is  falling.  The  snow  is  compared  to  a shroud,  which  is  a cloth  used 
' to  cover  a dead  body.  The  speaker  then  talks  of  living  alone  in  a steep  and  mighty  fortress,  of 

I shielding  in  armour,  and  of  hiding  in  a room.  These  images  suggest  a lonely  and  bitter  existence. 

is.  Paul  Simon’s  lyrics  may  have  touched  your  feelings  because  at  one  time  or  another,  you’ve  probably 
felt  like  withdrawing  into  a fortress  to  protect  yourself  from  misfortune  or  criticism.  Do  you  think 
withdrawal  is  a wise  way  of  handling  problems? 

, 6.  Ehrmann’s  poem  consists  of  a series  of  desired  behaviours,  which,  if  followed,  are  a recipe  for  living 
a contented  life.  Imagine  how  much  more  pleasant  the  world  would  be  if  everyone  followed 
Ehrmann’s  advice. 

7.  a.  People  are  sometimes  afraid  to  be  alone  and  silent.  Instead,  they  gather  in  groups,  where  they 

I often  engage  in  silly  conversation,  offer  thoughtless  opinions,  argue  about  unimportant  points, 

^ or  criticize  other  people.  Ehrmann  suggests  that  it’s  often  better  to  be  silent  rather  than 

contribute  to  the  noise  and  dissension  in  the  world. 

b.  When  people  compare  themselves  with  others,  they  may  become  arrogant  if  they  feel  that 
they’re  superior,  or  they  may  become  resentful  if  they  feel  that  they’re  inferior. 

c.  Most  people  can  deal  with  life  when  things  are  going  well  or  when  they  face  only  minor 

; problems.  The  real  tests  in  life  come  when  people  face  serious  difficulties.  Ehrmann  suggests 

that  people  need  to  prepare  themselves  for  “sudden  misfortune”  by  gaining  strength  of 
character. 

! 

8.  Ehrmann’s  tone  is  sincere,  and  his  language  is  eloquent  but  simple,  much  like  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  In  contrast  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  however,  which  begin  with  the  words  “Thou  shalt 

' not.  . .,”  Ehrmann  begins  his  advice  with  verbs  such  as  “go”  and  “speak”  and  “be.”  Erhrmann’s 
; purpose  is  to  inspire,  and  not  to  prohibit. 

I Section  1 : Lesson  3 

1.  Christie  Blatchford  is  using  a deductive  pattern  of  organization.  She  indicates  in  her  first  paragraph 
that  her  topic  will  be  about  two  categories  of  friends  who’ve  never  let  her  down.  She  tells  you 
immediately  that  she’ll  be  writing  about  books  and  dogs. 

2.  Your  chart  should  resemble  this  one: 


Christie  Blatchford’s  Supporting  Details 

Why  Books  Are  Faithful  Friends 

Why  Dogs  Are  Faithful  Friends 

• they  help  you  escape  from  stress 

• they  offer  words  of  solace  and  wisdom 

• they  love  you  completely;  they  never  criticize 

• you  they  forgive  easily 

• they  comfort  you  when  you’re  depressed 

• they  are  loyal 
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3.  Blatchford’s  tone  is  sincere  and  thoughtful.  She  presents  her  ideas  and  stories  with  gentle  humour 
rather  than  total  seriousness.  She  is  essentially  optimistic  about  life,  believing  that  books  and  dogs 
help  people  get  through  tough  times  and  that  most  of  the  time,  lives  eventually  improve:  “And  later, 
when  his  life  straightened  out,  as  it  usually  does  for  good  people.  ...”  Here’s  another  sentence  that 
indicates  Blatchford’s  personal  and  informal  tone:  “When  my  heart  has  been  broken,  when  I worry 
about  my  job  or  my  writing,  when  I feel  let  down,  betrayed,  or  unloved,  I read  a book.” 

4.  Anecdotes  can  be  a very  effective  way  of  making  a personal  connection  with  an  audience.  As  you 
read  Blatchford’s  essay,  you  can  hear  her  voice  clearly,  as  though  she  was  talking  to  you.  The 
anecdotes  also  provide  concrete  examples  of  general  or  abstract  statements.  Her  story  about  her 
friend  David  who  was  depressed  because  a relationship  had  ended  illustrates  how  important  a dog’s 
loyalty  can  be. 

5.  Stephen  Hume  says  that  114  000  Canadian  men  and  women  have  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country;  77  000  are  buried  in  Europe;  another  20  000  have  no  known  graves.  He  explains  that  a 
million  young  men  and  women  served  in  Canada’s  armed  forces  in  World  War  Two,  and  96  000 
became  casualties.  He  points  out  that  almost  200  000  Canadians  were  wounded  or  killed  in  World 
War  One  alone.  He  also  says  that  perhaps  150  million  human  beings  have  been  slain  since  World 
War  One,  10  million  of  those  since  1960.  These  statistics  emphasize  the  horror  of  war. 

6.  This  lengthy  quotation,  written  by  a man  who  witnessed  the  devastation  of  war,  helps  readers 
visualize  how  war  can  destroy  a country,  a city,  and  people’s  homes. 

7.  Many  people  associate  war  with  pictures  they’ve  seen  on  television  or  special  effects  in  a movie. 
Unless  people  have  a sense  of  personal  loss,  they  often  feel  untouched  by  what  they  see.  People 
who  have  lived  through  wars,  who  have  seen  the  destruction  or  known  people  who’ve  died,  have 
a far  better  understanding  of  the  effect  of  war.  Unfortunately,  in  some  cases,  seeing  destruction  has 
increased  hatred  and  fuelled  a desire  for  revenge. 

8.  Hume’s  message  is  that  technology  has  made  warfare  far  more  destructive:  “We  now  bring  the 
destruction  of  continents  and  the  slaughter  of  billions  within  the  realm  of  probability.”  Hume 
believes  that  people  should  consider  the  consequences  of  future  wars  as  they  contemplate  past 
deaths  and  destruction. 

9.  Rick  McConnell  criticizes  Canadians  for  being  “graspers”  who  constantly  seek  “bigger  and  better, 
fancier  and  faster,  prettier,  newer.”  In  other  words,  he  thinks  Canadians  (and  implicitly  Americans 
too)  are  materialistic  and  could  take  more  time  to  appreciate  life  and  enjoy  family  and  friends. 
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10.  Here  are  some  examples  of  contrasting  imagery: 


Contrasting  Imagery  in  Rick  McConnell’s  Essay 

Images  of  Life  in  Canada 

Images  of  Life  in  Many  Third  World 
Countries 

• Canadians  read  newspapers  that  are 
free  to  publish  what  they  want. 

• Canadians  have  clean  water  piped  into 
their  homes  and  reliable  electrical  power. 

• Canadians  have  access  to  plenty  of  food. 

• Canadians  can  participate  in  elections, 
and  freely  choose  their  representatives. 

• Canadians  have  a public  education 
system  and  have  a voice  in  how  that 
system  operates. 

• Canadians  have  an  advanced  health 
care  system. 

• People  read  only  what  their  governments 
allow,  or  have  nothing  to  read,  or  don’t 
know  how  to  read. 

• People  live  in  homes  without  water  and 
electricity  and  heat. 

• People  have  no  money  for  food. 

• People  have  no  voice  in  government. 

• There  is  no  public  education  system,  and 
girls  aren’t  allowed  an  education. 

• Health  care  and  medicine  are 
unavailable. 

11.  Rick  McConnell  uses  sentences  of  varying  lengths  in  his  beginning  and  ending.  Five  of  his 
sentences  are  very  short  (the  last  one  is  actually  a fragment,  consisting  of  only  three  words); 
i as  a result,  they  draw  the  reader’s  attention.  Do  you  think  these  short  sentences  are  effective? 

; 12.  a.  Christie  Blatchford  is  sharing  a personal  experience  and  reflecting  on  human  behaviour. 

b.  Stephen  Hume  is  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  Remembrance  Day  and  asking  others  to  reflect 
on  the  consequences  of  war. 

c.  Rick  McConnell  is  reflecting  on  the  tragedy  of  the  September  11,  2001,  terrorist  attack,  and 
reminding  others  to  think  about  how  fortunate  they  are  to  live  in  Canada. 

13.  Nearly  every  sentence  in  this  essay  has  some  parallel  structure.  Here  are  two  more  examples: 

Flick  that  switch  and  see  the  lights  shine. 

(This  sentence  has  two  parts  that  begin  with  verbs  and  are  balanced  nicely.) 

Walk  by  a school  and  be  thankful  that  we  can  squabble  about  what  to 
teach  our  children  and  what  to  spend  doing  so  and  how  much  to  pay 
our  teachers . 

(The  first  two  bolded  words  are  verbs;  the  last  three  are  pronouns.) 
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14.  Here  are  some  suggested  answers; 

a.  On  her  vacation,  Jody  planned  to  sleep  in  as  often  as  she  could,  to  visit  with  friends,  and  to 
spend  time  at  the  beach. 

b.  This  movie  contains  violence  and  profanity. 

c.  Tm  not  sure  what  1 should  wear  or  whether  I should  go. 

d.  Compared  to  my  previous  vehicle,  this  car  is  smaller,  more  spacious,  more  economical,  and 
more  reliable. 

e.  Before  1 went  hiking  in  the  mountains,  a friend  told  me  either  to  buy  comfortable  boots  or  to 
expect  blisters. 

15.  Did  you  notice  the  following  types  of  repetition  in  McConnell’s  sentence  beginnings? 

• Two  sentences  are  questions  beginning  with  the  word  “when.” 

• Two  sentences  begin  with  the  word  “remember.” 

• Two  sentences  begin  with  the  word  “think.” 

• Several  sentences  begin  with  the  word  “walk.” 

• Several  sentences  begin  with  the  word  “but.” 

• Two  sentences  are  questions  beginning  with  the  word  “what.” 

• Four  sentences  at  the  end  of  the  essay  begin  with  the  words  “we  will.” 

16.  a.  This  essay  contains  sixteen  sentences  with  ten  words  or  less  as  well  as  the  final  fragment  that 

consists  of  three  words.  Which  examples  did  you  choose? 

b.  This  essay  contains  seventeen  sentences  with  twenty  or  more  words.  Now  that  you’ve  looked 
carefully  at  McConnell’s  sentence  length,  what  conclusion  can  you  draw? 


17.  Here  are  some  examples  of  verbs  that  begin  sentences:  Look  up,  turn,  flick,  listen,  remember,  open, 
look,  think,  go,  pick  up,  walk,  be,  watch.  Do  you  think  that  the  use  of  imperative  sentences  is 
effective  in  this  essay? 


Section  1 : Lesson  4 

1. 

Body  jewellery  should  be 
allowed  at  work  because 

Body  jewellery  should  not  be 
allowed  at  work  because 

• people  should  have  the  right  to  choose  how  they 

• many  people  in  the  public  disapprove  of  body 

look. 

jewellery. 

• many  people  want  a friendly,  competent  person 

• some  body  jewellery  may  be  unsafe  or 

to  serve  them  and  don’t  care  about  appearance 

unsanitary. 
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12.  Goda  complains  that  people  had  always  regarded  her  as  a quiet  and  studious  person.  She  says  that 

[she  changed  her  appearance  to  get  rid  of  the  stereotype  that  she  was  a typical  Asian  girl. 

,3.  She  discovered  that  many  people  treated  her  differently  as  soon  as  she  changed  her  appearance, 
i Suddenly,  she  was  treated  with  less  respect  and  more  suspicion.  After  adopting  her  punky  look, 

imany  people  are  surprised  that  she  still  excels  in  school  and  music. 

4.  a.  This  writer’s  purpose  is  to  criticize  people  who  wear  body  jewellery  and  unusual  hairstyles. 

f 

I b.  The  writer  indicates  in  the  second  sentence  that  she  supports  employers  who  oppose  pierced 
faces.  In  her  third  sentence,  the  writer  states  plainly  that  she  doesn’t  want  to  be  served  by 
someone  who  wears  body  jewellery. 

1 5.  Many  letters  seem  persuasive  if  they  affirm  what  you  already  believe.  For  example,  if  you  already 
I oppose  body  piercing,  you  may  find  this  letter  effective.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  wear  body 
jewellery,  you’ll  probably  find  this  letter  ineffective. 

I A truly  effective  letter  causes  a reader  to  think  more  about  the  issue  and  possibly  change  his  or  her 
opinion.  Did  the  following  ideas  in  the  letter  make  you  think? 

“Unfortunately,  many  people  today  feel  that  it’s  more  important  to  be  noticed  for  how  they  look 
rather  than  what  they  achieve.  ” 

“Why  should  I or  anyone  else  respect  people  who  have  so  little  respect  for  their  own  bodies?” 

Section  2:  Lesson  1 

1 1.  a.  Would  you  be  impressed  with  Cheryl’s  message?  Does  this  message  show  that  Cheryl  is 
efficient,  pleasant,  and  reasonable? 

b.  When  Cheryl  refers  to  the  unpaid  bill,  could  she  be  more  courteous?  What  is  the  effect  of 
capitalizing  the  words  “Is  there  a problem?”  What  about  the  ending  of  this  message?  Could 
Cheryl  revise  the  ending  to  sound  more  polite? 

1 2.  You  might  be  unsure  about  the  flavours  of  the  Chewybars.  Also,  you  might  need  more  information 
j about  the  special  offer  of  Crunchies  for  $18.  What  quantity  do  you  get  for  $18? 


i 

i 

! 


! 


i 
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3.  Did  you  notice  several  spelling  and  punctuation  errors?  Here’s  a revised  copy  of  Cheryl’s  message: 


Re 


Reply  Reply  to  Ajl  Forward  Print 


_ n X 


File  Edit  View  Insert  Format  lools  Actions  Help 


From:  cbertramCSidiqitalweb.com 
To:  skellihan(jQ)lakeview.net 
Subject:  Order  Number  40-103 

SAM:  The  order  you  placed  on  Wednesday  contained  two  items  that  are  unclear.  Did  you 
want  nine  packages  of  Munchmix  or  ninety  packages?  And  what  flavour  of  Chewybar 
(raspberry,  strawberry,  apple)  would  you  like?  This  week's  special  offer  is  Crunchies  for 
$18  a case  (24  packages  in  a case).  Also,  apparently  we  haven't  received  payment  from 
you  for  last  month's  order.  Is  there  a problem?  We're  trying  to  clear  up  our  accounts,  so 
please  get  back  to  me  at  your  earliest  convenience.  CHERYL 


4.  Here  are  the  corrected  sentences: 

a.  Jennifer  sent  an  e-mail  to  Bill  and  me,  asking  our  advice  on  her  problem.  [Me  is  an  object  of  the 
preposition  to.) 

b.  When  Mr.  Elysen  saw  me,  he  and  his  wife  invited  me  to  their  house.  [He  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb  invited.) 

c.  The  supervisor  called  Kevin  and  me  into  the  office.  [Me  is  the  object  of  the  verb  called.) 

d.  Nick  and  she  planned  their  presentation  together.  [She  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  planned.) 

e.  Between  you  and  him.  I’m  sure  you’ll  get  the  job  done  well.  [Him  is  the  object  of  the 
preposition  between.) 

f.  Her  husband  and  she  enjoyed  walking  in  the  park.  [She  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  enjoyed.) 

g.  I wrote  Frieda  and  him  to  tell  them  the  good  news.  [Him  is  the  object  of  the  verb  wrote.) 

h.  Maxine  brought  magazines  and  flowers  when  she  visited  Sally  and  me  in  the  hospital.  [Me  is 
the  object  of  the  verb  visited.) 

i.  His  friend  and  he  got  into  trouble  when  Mr.  Jackson  saw  them  in  the  arena.  [He  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb  got.) 

j.  We  were  flattered  when  the  television  reporter  did  the  story  about  my  sister  and  me.  [Me  is  the 
object  of  the  preposition  about.) 
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Section  2:  Lesson  2 


1.  Here  are  some  possible  occasions  when  you  might  need  to  write  a formal  letter: 

• applying  for  a job 

• making  a complaint 

• expressing  an  opinion 

• ordering  or  purchasing  products  and  services 

• requesting  information 

• asking  for  an  explanation  of  an  error  and  a correction 

• explaining  a problem  and  asking  for  assistance  or  action 

2.  The  six  parts  of  a formal  letter  are  the  heading  (the  writer’s  address  and  the  date  on  which  the 

j letter  is  written) ; the  inside  address  (the  name  and  address  of  the  person  receiving  the  letter) ; the 
greeting  or  salutation;  the  body;  the  closing;  and  the  signature. 

j 3.  Tracey  could  improve  the  form  of  the  letter  by 

I*  including  the  postal  codes  in  the  heading  and  inside  address 
• including  the  date  of  the  letter  below  her  own  address 
• using  a colon  in  the  greeting  or  salutation 
• signing  her  letter 

I 4.  Tracey  did  not  indicate 

• her  apartment  number 
! • the  exact  date  of  her  move 

• who  promised  her  that  the  apartment  would  be  painted  and  the  rugs  would  be  cleaned 
! • what  she  wants  done 

5.  Tracey’s  final  paragraph  sounds  too  emotional.  She  could  improve  the  tone  by  getting  rid  of  the 
‘ questions  and  instead  explaining  what  she  wants  done:  “Please  call  me  as  soon  as  possible  to  let 
' me  know  when  this  work  is  going  to  be  completed.” 

I 

^ 6.  Did  you  notice  that  Tracey  misspelled  several  words  [tenant,  dissatisfied,  loose,  tmly]1 
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7.  Here’s  a sample  of  a correctly  addressed  envelope: 


T.  Melarchuk 

#204,  8004-60  Ave 

Lakeview,  AB  T6M  9B3 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore 

Building  Manager 

Lakeview  Enterprises 

5617-43  Street 

Lakeview,  AB  T6M  7J2 

8.  Here  are  some  ideas  that  you  should  have  thought  of: 


Methods  of  Complaining  I 

In-Person 

Telephone 

Formal  Letter 

Advantages 

• direct  contact 

• possibility  of  an  immediate 
settlement 

• direct  contact 

• possibility  of  an 
immediate  settlement 

• an  official  record  of 
complaint 

• can  be  directed  to  a 
particular  person 

• may  be  inconvenient  to 
meet  with  the  person  if  he 
or  she  lives  far  away 

• may  be  difficult  to  speak 
to  person  who  made 
error  or  who  can  help 

• may  take  time  to  get  an 
answer 

Disadvantages 

• no  official  record  of  what’s 
been  said 

• may  have  to  leave  a 
message  on  voice  mail 
or  wait  lengthy  period 

• no  official  record  of 
what’s  been  said 

9.  a.  The  first  paragraph  of  this  letter  gives  some  background  information  so  that  the  letter  recipient 
can  understand  the  problem. 

b.  In  the  second  paragraph,  the  letter  writer  states  the  problem  with  the  product. 

c.  The  writer  is  methodical,  firm,  and  polite. 
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1 d.  This  letter  presents  the  necessary  information  and  clearly  states  the  request.  Moreover,  the 
[ writer  also  explains  that  she  attempted  to  return  the  sweater  to  the  vendor  but  received  no 

satisfaction.  The  writer  has  also  included  proof  of  purchase  (the  copy  of  the  sales  receipt). 

: Do  you  think  that  she  deserves  a refund? 

! 10.  Here  are  some  suggested  answers: 

I a.  When  Hannah  talked  to  Mrs.  Fremann,  Mrs.  Fremann  explained  that  the  meeting  would 
be  on  Tuesday. 

b.  Sean  told  me  that  the  snowmobile  would  never  be  fixed. 

' c.  That  cabin  looks  terrible.  The  owners  should  paint  it. 

d.  When  the  van  collided  with  the  truck,  the  van  rolled  into  the  ditch, 
i e.  Blair  complained  that  the  restaurant  owners  weren’t  paying  him  enough. 

I Section  2:  Lesson  3 

1.  The  four  questions  are 

• Who  is  the  audience? 

• What  is  the  purpose  of  the  speech? 

• What  is  the  situation  or  occasion? 

• How  long  should  be  speech  be? 

2.  In  Module  1,  you  learned  several  types  of  pre-writing  techniques,  such  as  freewriting, 
brainstorming,  reading,  conducting  an  interview,  and  creating  a web. 

3.  Were  you  able  to  brainstorm  several  ideas  on  both  sides  of  the  issue?  Here’s  a partially  completed 
chart.  Were  you  able  to  think  of  several  ideas  for  the  other  side  of  the  issue? 


Should  School  Boards  Restrict  Field  Trips? 

Pro  (Yes) 

Con  (No) 

• Field  trips  can  result  in  serious  injuries  and  loss 
of  life. 

• Problems  in  foreign  countries  (revolutions,  wars, 
diseases)  can  disrupt  field  trips  and  result  in 
sudden  cancellations  and  loss  of  money. 

• Unexpected  events  can  occur  (avalanches, 
storms)  causing  unexpected  risks. 

• Most  students  aren’t  prepared  to  deal  with 
unexpected  risks  or  dangerous  situations. 
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4.  Your  thesis  statement  will  depend  on  your  arguments.  Your  thesis  should  firmly  state  your  position 
and  briefly  indicate  why  you  feel  the  way  you  do. 

5.  A speech  will  be  more  persuasive  if  you  have  several  supporting  arguments.  You  should  also  think 
about  the  opposition’s  point  of  view  (in  this  case,  why  the  School  Board  wants  to  end  this  type  of 
activity).  Is  the  School  Board  mainly  concerned  with  safety?  Is  it  worried  about  liability?  Is  cost  also 
a factor?  You  should  attempt  to  refute  (show  the  error  of)  all  of  these  arguments. 

6.  What  method  did  you  use  to  begin  your  introduction?  Did  you  try  a question?  an  anecdote?  Did  you 
end  your  introduction  with  a strong  thesis  statement? 

7.  Were  you  able  to  strengthen  this  conclusion?  Keep  in  mind  that  your  conclusion  is  your  last  chance 
to  be  persuasive.  What  idea  do  you  want  your  audience  to  remember? 

8.  a.  When  you’re  speaking  from  notes  or  cards,  you  should  be  able  to  make  a lot  of  eye  contact,  and 

you  should  sound  natural.  On  the  other  hand,  you  may  forget  some  points,  get  confused,  or  be 
unable  to  find  exactly  the  right  words  to  express  your  ideas. 

b.  When  you’re  reading  a speech,  you  can  articulate  ideas  in  carefully  chosen  words  and 
well-structured  sentences.  However,  you  must  avoid  reading  too  quickly  and  looking 
too  much  at  your  papers  instead  of  making  eye  contact  with  your  audience. 

9.  Here  are  some  suggested  corrections: 


Singular 

Plural 

Each  of  the  men  brought  his  tools. 

All  of  the  men  brought  their  tools. 

Everyone  in  the  class  offered  his  or  her 
opinion. 

All  of  the  class  offered  their  opinions. 

When  someone  is  dishonest,  nobody  will 
trust  him  or  her. 

When  people  are  dishonest,  nobody  will 
trust  them. 

Ask  questions  before  you  join  a club  so  its 
rules  won’t  surprise  you. 

Ask  questions  before  you  join  clubs  so 
their  rules  won’t  surprise  you. 

None  of  the  women  forgot  her  lines  in  the 
play. 

The  women  didn’t  forget  their  lines  in  the 
play. 

Section  3:  Lesson  1 

1.  a.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  fear.  This  person  is  suggesting  that  if  Mrs.  Kellan  is 
elected,  people  will  pay  higher  taxes. 

b.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  pity.  This  person  implies  that  you  should  take  pity  on 
your  less  fortunate  friends. 
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j c.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  pity.  The  employer  is  asking  you  to  feel  sorry  for  him 
or  her. 

j'  d.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  guilt.  The  protester  wants  you  to  feel  guilty  about 

I'  wearing  animal  fur. 

e.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  pity  and  duty.  This  parent  wants  you  to  feel  sorry  that 
he  never  got  a chance  to  play  pro  hockey.  Also,  this  appeal  suggests  that  it’s  your  duty  to  repay 
the  parent  for  the  time  and  expense  he’s  put  in. 

f.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  pity.  The  older  neighbour  wants  you  to  feel  sorry  for 
him  or  her. 

I: 

Ig.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  fear.  According  to  this  citizen,  the  consequences  of  not 
rebuilding  the  town’s  water  purification  plant  could  be  disastrous. 

h.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  pity.  The  lawyer  is  suggesting  that  this  young  offender 
should  be  treated  leniently  because  he  has  had  an  unfortunate  family  life. 

i.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  fear.  The  police  officer  is  listing  the  consequences  of 
being  arrested  for  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

; j.  This  argument  is  based  on  an  appeal  to  guilt.  The  doctor  wants  the  smoker  to  feel  guilty  about 
: endangering  the  lives  of  friends  and  family  members. 

12.  Most  emotional  appeals  would  be  more  effective  if  they  were  combined  with  reasons,  examples, 
or  facts.  For  example,  the  politician  in  question  (a.)  could  point  out  the  costs  associated  with 
Mrs.  Kellan’s  proposals  and  ask  voters  how  these  changes  will  be  paid  for.  The  employer  in 
' question  (c.)  could  give  specific  details  about  rising  costs  of  electricity,  heat,  and  other  materials. 

; The  citizen  in  question  (g.)  could  refer  to  other  communities  that  have  had  water  problems  and 
explain  the  consequences  of  those  problems. 

3.  These  arguments  are  essentially  appealing  to  your  emotions.  No  facts  are  presented  to  support  these 
' arguments.  The  first  speaker  does  present  a reason:  “Women  and  children  are  dying  in  this  country 
^ from  lack  of  food  and  medical  supplies”  to  support  the  opinion.  The  second  speaker  makes  a series 
of  predictions,  appealing  to  the  audience’s  fear  and  guilt.  Both  speakers  use  emotive  words:  “an  evil 
dictatorship”  “brutal  bully”  “torturing”  “starvation”  “disease”  “orphans”  “homeless”  “maimed” 
and  “missiles.”  Did  you  find  either  of  these  speeches  convincing? 

Section  3:  Lesson  2 

1.  Both  of  these  generalizations  are  based  on  a single  case.  Perhaps  the  television  set  was  a poor 
model,  but  the  company  may  have  corrected  the  problem;  the  company  also  may  be  manufacturing 
other  high-quality  products.  The  doctor  may  have  treated  hundreds  of  other  patients  effectively; 
one  mistake  doesn’t  make  him  incompetent. 
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2.  Two  meals  aren’t  sufficient  to  make  a generalization  about  the  service  and  food  in  this  restaurant. 
Perhaps  the  restaurant  was  exceptionally  busy  when  you  were  there,  or  perhaps  the  usual  cook  or 
manager  wasn’t  present  on  that  occasion.  Maybe  the  restaurant  was  short  of  staff  on  that  day. 
Nevertheless,  many  people  won’t  give  a restaurant  or  a business  a second  chance  if  they’ve  had  one 
bad  experience. 

3.  Both  of  these  people  are  using  stereotypes.  Some  teenagers  and  some  older  people  are  poor  drivers. 
However,  when  you  make  a generalization,  you  ignore  the  fact  that  some  teenagers  and  some  older 
people  are  very  good  drivers.  As  the  saying  goes,  don’t  paint  everyone  with  the  same  brush. 

4.  These  statements  sound  like  facts.  However,  both  are  difficult  to  prove.  These  statements  would  be 
more  accurate  if  they  started  with  words  such  as  “I  believe”  or  “I  think.”  Then  you  would  know  that 
these  speakers  were  offering  an  opinion. 

5.  Both  of  these  statements  imply  that  a certain  event  is  directly  linked  to  a specific  outcome.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  Unity  Party  caused  unemployment  to  rise;  however,  the  timing  of  the  election  of  this 
party  might  have  been  mere  coincidence.  Perhaps  the  rising  unemployment  was  caused  by  changes 
in  the  economic  system  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  election. 

Similarly,  a new  teacher  may  have  caused  the  student  to  be  less  successful  in  math.  However,  the 
student  is  implying  that  Mr.  Owens  is  incompetent.  Perhaps  the  student  has  been  less  successful 
because  he  or  she  dislikes  the  teacher,  has  been  doing  less  homework,  or  has  been  paying  less 
attention  in  class. 

6.  In  both  examples,  only  two  alternatives  are  provided.  Perhaps  there  are  other  possible  solutions  to 
this  problem.  For  example,  maybe  expenses  could  be  cut  elsewhere  to  generate  more  money  for 
health  care.  Perhaps  the  teenager  could  work  part-time  instead  of  quitting  school.  Presenting  only 
two  solutions  for  a problem  is  usually  a way  of  forcing  someone  to  make  an  undesirable  choice. 

7.  In  each  case,  the  speaker  attempts  to  avoid  a discussion  of  the  issue.  The  man  who  has  been  asked  a 
question  about  school  funding  immediately  launches  into  a speech  in  support  of  education. 
Consequently,  he  is  able  to  avoid  making  a specific  statement  about  how  he  feels  about  financing 
schools.  The  teen  obviously  wants  to  avoid  a discussion  of  how  late  she  arrived  home;  therefore,  she 
tries  to  distract  her  parent  with  an  interesting  piece  of  news. 

8.  Both  speakers  are  insulting  people.  The  man  suggests  that  because  Mrs.  Clarke  is  a housewife, 
she’s  incapable  of  serving  as  a councillor  or  mayor.  Although  Mrs.  Clarke  hasn’t  run  a business, 
she  may  be  an  extremely  intelligent  and  capable  person.  The  woman  is  using  emotive  language 
(“incompetent”  and  “mismanage”)  as  well  as  a loaded  question  to  discredit  the  town  council. 

9.  The  United  States  and  Canada  are  similar  countries  in  some  respects,  but  very  different  in  others.  For 
one  thing,  the  population  of  the  U.S.  is  almost  ten  times  greater  than  Canada’s  population.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  types  of  taxes  (sales  tax,  property  tax,  income  tax,  tax  on  goods  such  as  liquor  and 
gas  and  cigarettes,  etc.).  As  a result,  comparing  taxes  is  a complicated  issue.  As  well,  Canadians  pay 
for  their  health  care  through  taxation;  Americans  pay  for  their  health  care  privately. 

In  the  comparison  between  the  two  schools,  Edgewater  School  may  not  be  similar  to  the  teen’s  schoo 
Perhaps  Edgewater  is  a larger  school,  or  perhaps  its  gym  was  in  disrepair.  Analogies  can  be  effective 
arguments,  but  they’re  only  valid  when  the  two  things  being  compared  are  reasonably  similar. 
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■Section  3:  Lesson  3 

1.  Here  are  some  situations  you  may  have  thought  of: 

• listening  to  a sales  pitch  on  the  telephone 

• listening  to  a candidate  who  is  trying  to  win  your  support  in  an  election 

• listening  to  someone  on  the  radio  or  television  who  is  trying  to  persuade  you  to  do  something 

j or  buy  something 

• listening  to  a speech  at  a meeting  in  which  someone  is  trying  to  convince  you  to  vote  in  a 
particular  way  on  an  issue 

• listening  to  a salesperson  who  is  trying  to  convince  you  to  buy  a product 

2.  Here  are  the  emotional  appeals  and  logical  flaws  that  you  might  have  noticed: 

I a.  This  statement  sounds  like  a fact,  but  it’s  very  difficult  to  prove.  In  reality,  this  statement  is 
likely  an  opinion.  This  speaker  probably  means  “1  believe  that  Canadians  want  free  access  to 
their  national  parks.” 

I 

b.  This  statement  is  an  example  of  an  appeal  to  fear.  The  sentence  contains  an  implied  threat. 

c.  This  statement  is  an  example  of  the  logical  fallacy  called  false  cause.  It’s  possible  that  the 
building  of  the  plant  caused  the  water  level  in  the  lake  to  drop  and  the  death  of  the  fish. 

! However,  other  factors  may  have  also  caused  the  problems  (a  drought,  other  sources  of 

pollution). 

d.  This  is  an  example  of  a loaded  question  and  a personal  attack.  This  speaker  is  attacking  the 
Minister  for  who  he  is  rather  than  what  he’s  said  or  what  he’s  done. 

e.  This  is  an  example  of  a false  analogy.  Canada  and  Britain  are  two  different  countries;  think  of 
the  great  difference  geographical  size.  Many  communities  in  Canada  are  very  remote,  so  it’s  not 
surprising  that  letters  take  longer  to  reach  them. 

f.  This  is  an  example  of  an  appeal  to  pity.  This  speaker  wants  your  sympathy  for  the  homeless. 

g.  This  is  an  example  of  a hasty  generalization.  This  person  has  drawn  a conclusion  after  looking 

I at  one  particular  case. 

h.  This  is  an  example  of  evading  the  issue.  Did  you  notice  that  the  salesperson  quickly  moved 
away  from  discussing  fuel  efficiency  to  point  out  the  vehicle’s  features? 

i.  This  is  an  example  of  a personal  attack.  This  speaker  is  using  emotive  language  to  attack  the 

I bank  manager.  The  speaker  is  also  evading  the  issue  of  why  the  loan  was  denied. 
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j.  This  statement  sounds  persuasive  because  it  contains  a fact.  However,  you  should  ask  questions 
about  the  survey.  How  many  people  were  surveyed?  How  were  the  subjects  chosen?  What 
questions  were  they  asked?  The  results  of  many  surveys  are  inaccurate  and  misleading. 

Section  4:  Lesson  1 

1.  Here  are  some  of  the  people  whom  Hal  Karp  likely  spoke  to  before  he  wrote  this  article: 

• Kathy  Hirsch,  a 32-year-old  courier,  who  purchased  a used  truck 

• Scott  Fredericks,  a representative  of  Carfax,  (a  database  on  vehicles) 

• Basil  Dumville,  a 41 -year-old  commercial  fisherman,  who  purchased  a used  truck 

• Ron  Giblin  of  the  Insurance  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  in  Toronto 

• Del  Huget,  lead  investigator  for  the  Alberta  Motor  Vehicle  Industry  Council 

• Detective  Mark  Barkley  of  the  Toronto  Police  Auto  Squad 

• RCMP  Constable  Bryan  Dufresne 

• Edmonton  police  officer  Bruce  Edwards 

• Brad  Perrigo,  who  bought  a used  car 

• Jeff  Robinson,  a 25-year-old  truck  driver  who  bought  a used  SUV 

• Phil  Edmonston,  author  of  Lemon- Aid:  Used  Cars  2001 

• Scott  Wilson  of  the  Alberta  Motor  Association 

• George  Iny,  president  of  the  Automobile  Protection  Asociation 

Are  you  impressed  with  the  amount  of  research  that  Karp  did? 

2.  Karp  includes  many  facts  and  details  in  the  article.  Here  are  a few  examples: 

• The  Automobile  Consumer  Coalition  estimates  that  of  the  2.2  million  used  cars  sold  each  year, 
at  least  1 in  10  has  hidden  damage  or  potentially  hazardous  wear. 

• Carfax  claims  that  one  in  ten  vehicles  has  a problem  in  its  registration  history. 

• Rob  Giblin  of  the  Insurance  Crime  Prevention  Bureau  in  Toronto  estimates  that  some  300  000 
vehicles  are  totalled  each  year  in  Canada. 

Karp’s  article  also  includes  five  specific  cases  of  used  vehicles  that  turned  out  to  be  “lemons.” 

3.  Hal  Karp  could  have  checked  websites  for  a variety  of  organizations,  such  as  the  Alberta  Motor 
Association  or  the  Alberta  Motor  Vehicle  Industry  Council.  He  could  also  have  entered  terms  such  as 
“auto  fraud  Canada”  or  “used  OR  preowned  vehicles  advice  OR  consumer  information.” 

4.  Hal  Karp  includes  anecdotes  about  five  particular  cases  along  with  general  consumer  information. 

As  a result,  readers  feel  a personal  connection  with  the  people  who  bought  these  vehicles.  He  uses 
headings  to  divide  his  article  into  parts  and  bullets  to  emphasize  the  tips  he  provides  for  consumers. 
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5.  Keep  in  mind  that  you’re  preparing  a report  to  be  presented  at  a seminar  for  graduating  students. 
The  information  that  you  collect  should  be  of  interest  to  18-year-old  teens  who  are  moving  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time.  Other  points  to  consider  are  the  size  of  the  audience  and  the  time 
allowed  for  each  presentation. 

6.  You  may  know  quite  a bit  about  your  topic,  or  you  may  know  very  little.  In  the  middle  column, 

I generate  a list  of  questions.  (Will  banks  lend  money  to  students?  What  interest  rates  will  they 

I charge?  What  collateral  will  they  expect?  Will  they  insist  on  a co-signer  for  a loan?} 

You’ll  find  answers  to  your  questions  in  many  sources.  Often,  a visit  to  one  website  will  lead  you  to 
other  websites  with  valuable  information.  Also,  if  you  talk  to  one  person  with  expertise,  you’ll 
likely  receive  tips  about  where  to  get  more  information. 

7.  As  you’ve  learned  in  previous  modules,  statistical  information  may  look  impressive,  but  numbers 
can  easily  misrepresent  a situation.  When  you  look  at  statistics,  ask  yourself  these  questions: 

! • How  was  this  information  collected?  Are  these  statistics  an  estimate  based  on  a small  amount 

I of  data? 

i 

i • Do  these  statistics  come  from  a poll  or  survey?  If  so,  how  many  people  were  questioned? 

How  were  the  subjects  chosen?  What  specific  questions  were  asked? 

• Do  these  statistics  represent  results  from  a particular  area  (a  town  or  city,  a province,  or  a 
] country)?  Do  these  statistics  reliably  represent  a bigger  area?  (For  example,  statistics  drawn 

from  Ontario  may  not  accurately  reflect  the  situation  in  Alberta  or  British  Columbia.) 

j • How  current  are  these  statistics?  Are  these  numbers  drawn  from  recent  research? 

i Section  4:  Lesson  2 

! 1.  This  outline  suggests  that  this  report  will  have  five  body  paragraphs. 

2.  The  conclusion  of  a report,  like  the  conclusion  of  an  essay,  should  emphasize  the  main  idea  and 
i leave  the  reader  with  something  to  think  about.  Here  are  some  possible  ideas  for  a conclusion  for 
this  report: 

> Explain  what  people  should  do  if  they  find  themselves  in  a situation  where  they  can’t  handle  their 
credit  card  debt. 

Provide  tips  to  help  students  use  credit  cards  wisely. 
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Section  4:  Lesson  3 


1.  a.  Here’s  one  example  showing  how  Hal  Karp  has  incorporated  a direct  quotation  in  his  article: 

“One  in  ten  vehicles  we  check  has  a problem  in  its  registration  history,  ” says 
Carfax’s  Scott  Fredericks. 

b.  Here’s  an  example  showing  how  Karp  acknowledged  a source  even  though  he  didn’t  quote  from 
it  directly: 

Del  Huget,  lead  investigator  for  the  Alberta  Motor  Vehicle  Industry  Council  (AMVIC),  says  that 
fraudulent  inspections  are  one  of  its  biggest  problems. 

2.  a.  The  article  “Dig  Yourself  Out  of  Debt”  by  Camilla  Cornell  is  taken  from  Reader’s  Digest,  which  is 

published  monthly.  This  article  appeared  in  the  August,  2002,  issue. 

b.  The  article  “Debt  Overload”  appeared  in  the  Lakeview  Times  on  March  12,  2003. 

c.  The  books  are  Paying  with  Plastic:  The  Digital  Revolution  in  Buying  and  Borrowing  and  What 
Every  Credit  Card  User  Needs  to  Know:  How  to  Protect  Yourself  and  Your  Money.  Both  of  these 
books  are  published  in  the  United  States;  as  a result,  their  information  may  not  be  completely 
applicable  in  Canada. 

d.  The  government  publication  is  Credit  cards  and  you. 

e.  It’s  important  to  indicate  how  recently  the  interview  took  place.  People’s  opinions  and  ideas  can 
change  over  time;  as  well,  what’s  true  at  a particular  time  may  not  be  true  a few  years  later. 
Therefore,  information  obtained  in  an  interview  that  occurred  several  years  ago  may  no  longer 
be  reliable. 

f.  The  least  current  item  in  this  bibliography  is  Howard  Strong’s  book,  which  was  published  in  1998. 

g.  You  provide  the  URL  of  a website  so  that  readers  can  visit  the  website  to  verify  your  information 
or  get  more  information. 

Section  4:  Lesson  4 

1.  Here  are  the  corrections: 

a.  None  of  them  wants  to  go. 

b.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this  experiment. 

c.  Either  my  mom  or  my  grandmother  is  making  the  cake. 

d.  Here  come  Peter  and  his  dad  to  help  us. 

e.  Everyone  of  the  boys  is  complaining  about  the  referee. 

f.  The  students  and  teacher  have  chosen  a theme  for  the  festival. 

g.  This  package  of  filters  has  been  damaged. 

h.  Aren’t  Janice  and  her  brother  on  a holiday? 
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i.  Each  of  the  club  members  is  bringing  a friend  to  the  party. 

j.  A series  of  storms  has  caused  a flood  in  this  region. 

2.  Here  are  the  corrected  sentences: 

a.  We  have  chosen  the  movie  we  want  to  see. 

b.  The  boys  saw  the  collision. 

c.  The  baby  has  drunk  all  his  milk. 

d.  Mom  has  written  a note  to  the  teacher. 

e.  Let’s  go  in;  my  toes  are  frozen. 

f.  Mavis  has  broken  her  new  toy. 

g.  I did  my  work  yesterday. 

h.  You  have  gone  to  Disneyland  three  times, 
j i.  Mr.  Maffrey  has  spoken  to  the  supervisor. 

j.  Doris  had  hidden  the  gift  under  her  bed. 

; Section  4:  Lesson  5 

I 

' 1.  You  may  feel  uncomfortable  standing  in  front  of  an  audience,  but  they’ll  be  depending  on  you  to 
signal  when  you  want  to  begin.  Wait  until  most  people  are  seated;  then  greet  the  audience:  “Good 
morning,  everyone”  or  “Good  afternoon,  ladies  and  gentlemen.”  Next  introduce  yourself  and  your 
topic:  “My  name  is  Terry  Evans,  and  I’m  going  to  talk  to  you  about  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  credit  cards.” 

; 2.  Building  rapport  with  your  audience  is  something  that  all  experienced  speakers  try  to  do.  Some 

; speakers  begin  with  some  humour  that  relates  to  the  topic:  “Having  a personal  credit  card  is 

probably  every  teen’s  dream,  especially  if  someone  else  pays  the  bill  when  it  comes  in!”  Including 
! a few  personal  anecdotes  also  helps  to  create  a connection  with  the  audience.  Body  language  is 
also  important:  stand  tall,  smile,  and  look  confident.  Avoid  fidgeting  or  making  nervous  gestures. 

In  some  types  of  presentation,  you  might  get  the  audience  involved  by  asking  questions  or  even 
inviting  them  to  participate  in  some  way;  for  example,  you  could  ask  each  person  to  answer  a 
brief  quiz.  If  you  appear  friendly  and  confident,  if  you  speak  clearly,  and  if  your  presentation  is 
! well-organized,  your  audience  will  be  interested  in  you  and  in  what  you  have  to  say. 

I 3.  Rehearse  your  report  thoroughly  so  that  you’re  very  familiar  with  the  material.  As  you  read,  glance 
quickly  at  the  words  and  look  up  at  the  audience  as  much  as  possible.  Pausing  between  sentences 

and  paragraphs  will  also  give  you  an  opportunity  to  make  eye  contact  with  the  audience.  Another 

thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  pace  at  which  you  read:  try  not  to  speak  too  quickly. 

: 4.  The  conclusion  of  your  report  should  indicate  that  you’re  done.  However,  you  may  want  to  add 
' something  like  this:  “Thank  you  for  your  attention.  If  anyone  has  any  questions  or  comments  on 
my  report.  I’d  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  now.” 

5.  Hal  Karp  could  use  a computer  or  overhead  projector  to  show  statistics  about  how  many  vehicles 
are  sold  to  gullible  buyers.  He  could  also  project  photographs  of  some  of  the  unlucky  owners  or 
their  vehicles.  If  he  videotaped  his  interviews,  he  could  show  parts  of  the  video  to  the  audience.  He 
could  create  transparencies  of  his  bulleted  points  so  that  the  audience  could  see  them  as  he 
I discussed  them. 
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6.  Collaborative  presentations  require  considerable  planning  so  that  you  don’t  duplicate  or  omit 
information.  You  and  your  partner  (or  group)  would  have  to  decide  who  would  present  what. 

You’ll  also  need  to  plan  what  visual  aids  you’ll  use.  It’s  essential  to  rehearse  this  type  of 
presentation  to  ensure  that  no  awkward  pauses  occur  because  one  speaker  is  unaware  of  the 
order  of  the  presentation.  Also,  you  should  decide  who  will  handle  the  equipment,  and  who 
will  answer  questions  from  the  audience. 

Section  4:  Lesson  6 

1.  The  students  realized  that  they  would  be  able  to  reach  their  intended  audience  more  effectively 
through  a website  rather  than  pamphlets.  The  idea  is  to  get  people  from  far  away  to  come  to  the 
town  of  Rutherford.  A website  would  be  able  to  reach  more  people  than  the  pamphlet.  It  could  also 
be  updated  more  quickly  and  inexpensively  than  a printed  document.  The  website  could  also  have 
more  information  than  a pamphlet,  and  it  could  also  be  very  visually  appealing. 

2.  a.  Here  are  the  three  points  of  a scope  triangle: 

• Time  (deadline) 

• Features  (content) 

• Resources  (people,  skills,  and/or  money) 

b.  When  one  of  the  points  changes,  the  other  two  points  are  affected  and  must  also  change.  For 
example,  if  the  time  to  get  the  project  completed  is  reduced,  features  may  need  to  be  deleted 
or  more  resources  added  to  get  the  work  done  on  time.  If  more  features  are  needed,  then  more 
time  will  be  required  or  more  resources  will  need  to  be  added.  Likewise,  if  resources  are  scarce, 
content  will  need  to  be  reduced  or  the  timeline  will  need  to  be  increased. 

c.  The  three  points  of  the  scope  triangle  are  essential  parts  of  any  project,  including  a functional 
writing  project.  By  paying  attention  to  time,  features,  and  resources  you  can  create  a plan  that 
is  likely  to  succeed.  The  scope  triangle  also  helps  you  monitor  the  progress  of  the  project  and 
make  changes  as  required  to  ensure  the  successful  completion  of  the  project. 

Getting  a project  done  on  time  requires  good  planning.  However,  even  with  a good  plan, 
completing  a project  successfully  often  also  involves  making  changes  and  compromises 
along  the  way. 

You  may  never  have  heard  of  a scope  triangle  until  you  viewed  the  video  segments.  However, 
you’ve  probably  used  strategies  similar  to  the  scope  triangle  to  get  your  school  assignments  and 
group  projects  completed  successfully  and  on  time. 
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